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A    WOMAN    OF    FORTY 


CHAPTER  I 

LADY  MARY  MILTON  had  a  passion— she 
wished  to  make  her  parties  as  recJiercJie  and 
as  famous  as  were  the  salons  of  the  ancien  regime. 
,  She  had  taken  as  much  pains  to  attain  this  object 

(V  as  other  women  do  to  attain  literary  or  scholastic 

I, 

^.  fame.      She    believed   that    she    would    have    as 

V 

-  much  pleasure,  when  success  crowned   her  efforts, 

y 

<  and  her  invitation  cards  were  looked  upon  as  real 
N  treasures,  as  a  Girton  girl  does  when  she  can  put 
J  M.D.  or  D.S.  after  her  name,  or  when  she  is  hailed 
l!)'  as  Senior  Wrangler  or  First  Classic.  Let  us,  how- 
^ever,  pass  over  all  the  period  of  effort,  for  at  this 

a  moment  Lady  Mary  Milton  had  reached  the  desired 
i  pinnacle.  She  was  at  the  height  of  her  triumph  ; 
,^,,she  did  not  even  regret  all  she  had  gone  through 
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to  reach  her  coveted  position.  It  is  superfluous  to 
say  she  was  a  very  clever,  original  woman.  She 
was  not,  however,  as  clever  as  many  of  the  women 
who  were  invited  to  her  house,  nor  as  original  as 
several  original  London  ladies  we  could  name  ;  but 
she  had  the  exact  proportion  of  originality,  clever- 
ness, good  and  bad  temper,  power  and  weakness, 
necessary  to  win  her  cause — and  she  had  won  it. 

Her  husband,  Frank  Milton,  Esq.,  R.A.,  was  a 
fashionable  portrait  painter.  He  was  not  a  great 
artist,  and  a  thousand  years  hence  he  would  not  be 
an  old  mastej' ;  his  pictures  would  be  forgotten  as 
well  as  his  sitters,  or  only  brought  out  of  dark 
corners  as  bad  examples  of  a  bad  period.  Never- 
theless, he  and  his  generation  were  firm  friends. 
He  painted  portraits  that  were  always  pleasing  ; 
he  put  neither  too  great  originality  in  his  faces 
or  his  technique,  but  he  held  the  balance  equally 
between  the  modern  impressionist,  the  modern 
un-impressionist,  and  the  pre-Raphaelite.  He 
easily  imbibed  ideas,  and  he  knew  human  nature 
by  instinct,  so  he  suited  his  picture  to  his  sitter 
— and  what  more  was  required  of  him  ?  The 
public    had    taken    a    fancy   to    him  ;    the   public 
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did  not  know  why,  neither  did  he,  but  it  was  a  fact. 
The  other  artists  laughed  at  him  behind  his  back, 
they  scorned  his  popularity,  and  he  knew  it. 
Charles  Seymour — the  great  impressionist,  who 
painted  people  as  if  seen  through  a  London  fog, 
and  landscapes  as  if  it  were  always  evening,  and 
sunshine  disgraceful — could  not  mention  Frank 
Milton's  name  without  a  muttered  anathema. 
Lighthill,  who  was  favoured  by  provincial  lord 
mayors  and  gave  equivalent  paint  for  their  guineas, 
said  that  Milton's  manner  was  execrable,  that  his 
paint  would  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  first  principles  of  art,  and  that 
the  rage  for  him  was  a  disgrace  to  society  ;  but  the 
fact  remained  unquestioned — Milton  was  popular. 
In  spite  of  everybody,  society  people  zvould  be 
painted  by  Milton.  They  insisted  upon  it ;  they 
showered  their  guineas  on  him  ;  they  were  im- 
mortalised in  order  of  application  ;  they  demeaned 
themselves  to  beg  that  their  special  pictures  might 
be  one  of  his  exhibited  portraits  ;  they  pressed 
their  gifts  upon  him,  which  gifts  were  delicately 
hidden  bribes  ;  and,  above  all,  they  praised  his  wife 
and  allowed  her  to  be  a  queen  of  society. 


"^ 
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Frank  Milton  himself  was  a  thoroughly  good, 
hard-working  fellow.  There  was  no  humbug  about 
him  and  no  pretence,  but  he  could'not  help  know- 
ino-  that  he  was  popular  and  that  he  was  rich. 
He  was  sorry  the  artistic  brotherhood  thought  so 
little  of  his  pictures,  but  he  forgave  them,  for  in 
his  inmost  soul  he  was  not  very  appreciative  of  his 
own  work,  still  his  style  was  liked  by  fashionable 
ladies,  and  he  was  not  going  to  quarrel  with  them 
for  that,  not  even  for  the  sake  of  all  the  other 
artists  in  England.  The  truth  was,  he  thought 
more  of  a  word  of  praise  from  Lady  Mary's  lips 
than  of  all  the  fine  sentences  of  the  dukes  and 
duchesses  in  the  world.  If  Mary  said  his  picture 
was  pretty,  he  knew  she  meant  it ;  usually  she  told 
him  his  portraits  were  made  to  order,  and  on  these 
occasions  he  contented  himself  with  smiling  or 
askincf  her  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  new 
show  she  was  preparing  for  her  next  triumph. 

The  two  were  a  devoted  couple — devoted  in  the 
best  sense  of  this  much-abused  word.  They  were 
so  sure  of  each  other's  affection  that,  had  some 
one  come  and  told  Milton  his  wife  had  eloped  with 
the  Duke  of  Blackwater,  he  would  have  taken  the 
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announcement  quietly  and  answered  that  she 
would  soon  come  back.  Lady  Mary  had  so  many 
men  friends  that  Frank  did  not  know  them  all,  but 
what  did  it  matter?  Mary  might  laugh  and  talk, 
and  flutter  here  and  there — she  was  true  to  the  core, 
and  Frank  knew  it.  On  his  side,  though  he  painted 
all  the  beauties  of  the  season,  he  never  imagined 
one  of  them  '  came  up  to  Mary,'  and  Mary  never 
imagined  that  he  would  think  so. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  perfect  domestic  atmosphere 
that  had  made  Lady  Mary  able  to  attain  her  object. 
The  best  people  were  asked  and  came  to  her  re- 
ceptions, but  also  the  best  people  had  to  be  in  some 
way  distinguished,  for  the  fashionable  artist's  wife 
was  very  dainty  in  her  choice.  The  queer  foreigners 
with  doubtful  titles  were  never  found  in  her  rooms. 
The  Bohemian  element  was  there  certainly,  but  it 
was  not  fragile  Bohemian  glass  which  she  displayed, 
but  the  glass  which,  though  it  may  Icok  fragile,  is 
advertised  as  unbreakable. 

We  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  the 
guests  who  received  the  coveted  invitation  to  No. 
I  Ross  Square  were  arrayed  in  spotless  robes,  but 
at  all  events  none  of  them  had  been  openly  talked 
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about — if  they  were  erring    mortals    their   errors 
were  not  notorious. 

As  to  her  person,  Lady  Mary  Milton  was  de- 
cidedly pretty  and  piquantc,  but  everything  around 
her  combined  to  increase  her  charms.  Her  dresses 
were  designed  by  Frank,  her  hair  was  golden  and 
her  eyes  were  deep  violet.  Her  manners  were 
perfect,  and  were  inherited  as  well  as  acquired,  for 
she  had  known  good  society  from  the  time  she  first 
opened  her  eyes  on  the  wicked  world  ;  above  all, 
these  same  good  manners  were  not  variable  but 
ingrained,  and  therefore  were  never  found  wanting. 

All  those  charms  in  the  natural  order  of  events 
would  only  have  raised  her  up  enemies  had  she  not 
possessed  yet  one  more  virtue — she  adored  her  own 
sex,  she  was  a  woman's  woman  quite  as  much  as  a 
man's  woman,  and  she  had  a  heart.  If  she  had 
not  been  born  with  the  passion  for  good  society, 
she  would  merely  have  been  a  pleasant  English 
matron,  but  as  it  was  she  reigned  as  the  favourite 
of  society  and  gave  herself  airs  in  plenty,  and  to 
crown  all  it  was  her  privilege  to  have  these  airs 
respected. 

The  Miltons  lived  at  the  corner  house  of  Ross 
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Square.  Just  then  it  was  a  very  fashionable  square, 
the  houses  were  difficult  to  get  hold  of,  and  though 
comparatively  small  they  were  run  after.  The 
studio  was  in  the  garden,  and  considering  the 
aristocratic  sitters  who  came  there  it  was  very 
simple ;  but  it  suited  the  fashionable  portrait 
painter,  who  was  likewise  very  simple  in  his 
tastes. 

Lady  Mary's  parties  were  never  overcrowded. 
She  was  resolute  about  this  important  item.  Her 
receptions  were  not  to  be  like  the  game  of  chairs, 
in  which  there  are  always  less  chairs  than  persons, 
and  she  never  allowed  a  man  to  crowd  up  the 
doorway  vainly  seeking  a  new  position  for  his  legs 
and  arms.  The  men  and  women  who  came  to  her 
house  were  asked  there  to  talk  to  each  other,  to 
amuse  each  other,  and  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
her  unique  parties  ;  if  they  failed  on  second  trial — 
she  was  merciful  the  first  time  and  made  allowances 
for  English  shyness — they  never  received,  in  spite 
of  broad  hints,  another  invitation.  Lady  Mary 
could  do  this  though  no  one  else  could  do  it.  It 
is  certainly  wonderful  how  much  can  be  done  by 
a  man  or  a  woman,  if  he  or  she  has  the  necessary 
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courage  of  their  firm  opinions,  and  if  they  allow  the 
world  to  hear  '  a  bit  of  their  minds.' 

'  Half  the  world  wastes  its  brain  power  in  saying 
what  it  docs  not  mean/  she  would  remark  ;  '  my 
advice  is,  "  say  what  you  mean  and  do  it."  * 

But  Lady  Mary's  maxims,  though  good,  were 
not  good  enough  for  universal  acceptance,  because 
it  is  not  only  honesty  of  speech  which  succeeds, 
it  requires  also  a  mixture  of  luck.  Mrs.  Bellew, 
the  mother  of  pretty  Miss  Bellew,  had  tried  to 
imitate  all  Lady  Mary's  ways,  and  had  failed 
utterly.  Everybody  was  offended  with  her  and 
cut  her — that  was  all  she  got  for  her  pains.  It  is 
best  and  kindest  to  mention  this  fact  at  once  for 
fear  of  further  imitation  and  further  failure,  for 
to  imitate  this  fashionable  lady  without  her  special 
talents  is  to  court  disappointment. 

Lady  Mary  introduced  her  guests — when  she 
did  so  at  all — in  the  prettiest  way  imaginable  ; 
with  a  few  words  she  could  make  people  feel 
quite  at  ease  with  each  other,  but  that  again  was 
her  special  gift  which  we  have  tried  in  vain  to 
imitate. 

The   season  was   getting   aged.     The  decorous 
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squabbles    of    the    artists    had    subsided    after   an 
unusual   flood  of  adverse  criticism  by  each  other 
upon   each   other's   work,  and  the  society  parties 
were  abating.      The  fashionable   world  had   only 
about    two    engagements   for   the   same    evening 
instead   of  three   or   four,   and    it  was   getting   a 
little   blase   and   weary,  but  wearied   as   it    might 
be  it  could  still  find  enough  spirit  to  attend  Lady 
Mary's   last   reception.      People    could    go    there 
before  going  off  to  Mrs.  Montresor's  ball,  a  ball 
famous  for  its  strange   medley  of  guests,  but  to 
which  '  every  one  went.'     Those  who  came  early 
to   Lady  Mary  Milton's  reception   took  care   not 
to   mention    they   were    on    their   way   to   *  Mrs. 
Montresor's   mixture.'      The    real   enjoyment  was 
to  say  at  the  ball  to  certain   people,  whom   you 
knew  could   never  cross   her  threshold,  that  you 
had  'just  come  from  Lady  Mary  Milton's  recep- 
tion.'    That  was  a   real  triumph,  the  triumph  of, 
to  speak  plainly,  morality  over  immorality,  good 
over  evil,  and  therefore  it  must  be  owned  a  very 
rare    triumph,    and    one    which    has    no    written 
promise  of  immediate  success  to  rest  upon. 

Lady    Mary   had    triumphed    over    the   world, 
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would   the   world   some  day  make  her  suffer   for 
it  ?     This  question  remained  to  be  answered. 

She  was  charming  on  this  particular  evening. 
Frank  Milton  had  designed  her  '  frock/  as  his 
wife  called  what  he  styled  her  'triumph  of  arts 
and  manufactures.'  Her  thirty-five  years  did  not 
make  themselves  conspicuous,  for  she  only  allowed 
twenty-five  out  of  the  whole  number  to  appear 
before  the  guests.  Her  hair,  arranged  artificially, 
was  adorned  with  the  smallest  and  most  delicate 
wreath  of  real  ivy.  Her  dress  was  of  a  pale  sea- 
green,  and  was  adorned  also  with  natural  ivy, 
causing  her  several  times  to  be  likened  to  a 
woodland  nymph.  As  to  her  stature,  she  was 
short  but  well-proportioned  ;  moreover,  she  had  by 
inheritance  beautiful  hands  and  feet.  To-night 
she  was  extremely  lively,  but  she  seldom  failed 
in  this  respect,  for  you  never  found  Lady  Mary 
running  to  sev^eral  parties  on  one  and  the  same 
evening.  She  gave  as  an  excuse  for  her  many 
refusals  that  she  only  knew  how  to  be  brilliant 
once  a  day.  She  accepted  very  few  invitations, 
and  certainly  her  popularity  was  not  due  to  the 
frequency  of  her  appearance  in  society,  but  rather, 
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comet-like,  to  the  uncertainty  of  her  appearances, 
and  to  the  agreeable  surprise  created  when  her 
presence  was  notified. 

This  evening  the  two  drawing-rooms  in  Ross 
Square  were  thrown  open,  and  looked  like  fairy- 
land. Flowers  and  ferns  were  mingled  together, 
simplicity  and  severe  art,  with  besides  just  a 
touch  of  Eastern  gorgeousness.  Everything  was 
perfect,  neither  vulgar  nor  mean. 

The  special  entertainment  provided  by  her 
ladyship  was  a  child-violinist.  He  was  to  play 
two  pieces  and  then  to  disappear.  Lady  Mary 
had  a  tender  heart,  she  did  not  like  show-children  ; 
but  this  infant  prodigy  was  the  rage,  so  she 
contrived  as  usual  to  use  the  world  and  not  to 
abuse  it.  These  two  pieces  she  knew  would  have 
more  success  than  if  the  child  wearied  himself 
and  his  audience  with  an  hour's  unceasing  work. 

The  boy,  Hector  Prowton,  was  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  a  tall  girl  of  twenty,  dressed  in  black 
silk,  whose  sad  face  looked  out  of  keeping  with 
a  lively  party.  After  the  first  solo  was  finished 
she  retired  with  Hector  into  a  corner,  in  order  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  notice  of  the  guests. 
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As  for  Lady  Mary,  she  moved  about  the  room 
and  kept  the  ball  of  amusing  conversation  gently 
rolling.  The  company  was  too  well  chosen  for  the 
conversation  to  need  much  propelling  power,  indeed 
only  a  gentle  touch  was  now  and  then  necessary 
to  keep  it  in  motion. 

Mr.  Milton  had  not  his  wife's  talent  for  society 
talk,  but  he  enjoyed  a  chat  with  anybody  and 
everybody  ;  he  did  not  put  on  the  airs  of  genius, 
and  was  happily  able  to  be  himself,  that  is  simple 
and  straightforward. 

We  shall  not  pretend  to  reproduce  the  clever 
talk  which  made  the  success  of  the  party  at  No.  I 
Ross  Square.  You  cannot  paint  a  woman's  kiss, 
nor  the  quick  blush  on  a  lovely  cheek,  nor  a 
thousand  things  in  real  life,  for  art  fails  when  she 
steps  out  of  her  province.  This  evening  there  was 
a  network  of  sparkling  repartee,  a  very  Turkey 
carpet  of  rich  thoughts  woven  with  single  threads  ; 
but  there  was  only  one  guest,  besides  the  Wunder- 
kind's  sister,  who  here  seemed  out  of  place — a 
thread,  as  it  were,  from  another  texture.  He  was 
sitting  not  far  from  the  musician,  and  he  had  half 
a  mind  to  address  the  silent  sister,  as  he  too  knew 
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no  one  in  that  gay  society  except  Lady  Mary 
herself ;  but  before  he  could  do  this  the  latter  had 
come  across  the  room,  bringing  with  her,  of  course 
without  apparent  purpose,  an  elderly  man  who 
was,  by  her  orders,  to  talk  to  the  lonely  guest,  and 
to  whom  she  said — 

*  May  I  introduce  Mr.  Leslie  to  you.  Colonel 
Moore?  He  has  just  coiiie  back  from  Australia 
or  New  Zealand — which  is  it,  Mr.  Leslie  ? — and  he 
is  a  distant  cousin  of  mine.  He  knows  nothing  of 
English  society,  so  I  told  him  to  come  and  see  it 
this  evening,  but  you  will  agree  with  me  he  is  too 
late  now  for  anything  but  the  fag-end  of  our  beau 
Dwnde. 

'  But  he  will  begin  with  the  best  first,'  said  the 
Colonel,  with  a  courtly  bow  to  his  hostess  ;  being 
fully  aware  that  dainty  compliments  help  much  to 
sweeten  daily  life. 

'  I  onlv  landed  from  New  Zealand  last  ni^ht,' 
said  Brice  Leslie,  trying  to  rouse  himself 

*  He  will  give  you  his  opinion  of  us,  after  the 
manner  of  the  future  New  Zealander  when  found 
standing  on  the  ruins  of  London,'  said  Lady 
Mary. 
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'  I  was  born  an  P^nglishman,'  said  Leslie,  smiling, 
*  and  it  is  only  about  ten  years  since  I  last  trod 
English  soil  ;  I  am  not  altogether  a  foreigner.' 

*  Ten  years,  and  you  have  never  been  back  ? ' 
said  the  Colonel  ;  it  seemed  to  him  a  very  long 
exile. 

*  Never ;  and  even  now  I  am  enjoying  the  novel 
sensation  of  having  landed  in  England  unexpected 
by  any  one — even  by  my  own  people.  Strangely 
enough  I  was  coming  by  the  next  boat,  but,  having 
finished  some  surveying  I  was  engaged  in  sooner 
than  I  expected,  I  took  the  ship  that  was  on  the 
point  of  starting.' 

*  He  never  even  telegraphed,'  added  Lady  Mary, 
*so  he  is  experiencing  a  new  sensation.  Is  he  not 
to  be  envied  ?  How  I  wish  I  could  do  somethinf^ 
to  astonish  Frank,  but  he  is  like  the  man  who 
could  never  shiver— nothing  I  do  surprises  him. 
To  punish  the  returned  prodigal  (all  Colonials 
are  prodigals  of  course),  I  invited  him  here.  It  is 
strange  but  true  that  I  recognised  a  family  likeness 
in  the  wanderer's  face,  when  we  were  both  in  the 
same  shop  this  morning  ;  quite  a  theatrical  scene  it 
was,  "  Surely  you  are  Bricc  Leslie,"  "  And  arc  you 
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Lady  Mary  Milton,  my  long-lost  cousin  ?  "  Now, 
Colonel  Moore,  you  can  see  it  all,  I  may  drop  the 
curtain.  Will  you  act  the  part  of  Telemachus  and 
tell  him  about  every  one,  point  out  what  he  is  to 
admire  and  what  to  detest ;  I  must  go  and  talk  to 
my  Wunderkind's  sister.  Ah,  by  the  way,  Mr. 
Leslie,  what  do  you  think  of  that  girl  in  pink  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room  ?  If  I  remember  rightly, 
ten  years  ago  you  were  an  ardent  admirer  of 
beauty.' 

'  Ten  years  cures  many  foibles,'  said  Brice  Leslie 
earnestly.  In  spite  of  his  having  been  ten  years 
in  New  Zealand  there  was  nothing  colonial  in  his 
manner  unless  we  except  its  gravity.  He  was  tall, 
broad-shouldered,  with  a  fair  complexion  tanned 
by  sun  and  air.  Now  and  then  there  flitted  across 
his  face  a  look  of  keen  perception,  which  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  note.  It  had  pleased  Lady  Mary,  or, 
cousin  though  he  was,  he  would  not  have  been 
at  her  reception.  His  thoughtful  expression  was 
occasionally  dispersed  by  a  sudden  gleam  of 
amusement,  which  showed  hidden  forces  at  work, 
and  which  proved  him  to  be  a  man  not  easily 
passed  over  when  once  you  had  looked  at  him, 
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'  Yes  ;  and  ten  years  also  gives  time  to  contract 
new  faults,'  replied  the  hostess. 

*  Have  pity  on  my  grey  hairs,'  interposed  the 
Colonel. 

'  But  really  one  of  you  must  give  me  an  opinion 
on  my  pretty  Miss  Betham — a  true  Greek  face  I 
call  it,  so  pure  and  simple.' 

'  Were  the  Greeks  pure  and  simple,  Lady  Mary  ? 
I  am  merely  asking  for  information,'  said  the 
Colonel. 

'  She  is  very  pretty,'  said  Brice  Leslie,  but  no 
gleam  of  admiration  came  into  his  eyes. 

'Very  pretty?  You  men  are  past  my  com- 
prehension. I  gather  together  the  most  unique, 
the  most  charming  maidens  of  nineteen  for  you, 
and  you  say  "  very  pretty." ' 

'  We  say  far  more  when  the  girl  of  nineteen 
mentions  Lady  Mar}^,'  said  the  Colonel  ;  and 
Leslie  admired  the  aplomb  of  the  grey-haired 
soldier  and  courtier. 

Lady  Mary  laughed,  she  liked  compliments 
because  she  knew  exactly  what  they  were  worth, — 
she  could  beat  even  the  Colonel  in  that  line  when 
she  chose. 
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'  You  are  a  born  courtier,  Colonel  Moore.  By 
the  way,  do  you  know  that  Miss  Cuthbert  is  to  be 
here  this  evening.  She  is  late,  so  I  expect  she  has 
been  elsewhere.  I  fight  against  that  habit  and 
never  give  in  to  it.' 

*  Is  Miss  Cuthbert  another  pink  beauty  of 
nineteen?'  asked  Brice  Leslie  quietly;  that  un- 
conscious irony  of  his  was  a  great  charm  in 
women's  eyes. 

*  Oh  no  ;  a  woman  of  a  certain  age — say  of  my 
age.' 

*  Let  us  call  it  the  usual  age,  then,'  said  the 
Colonel. 

'What  claim  has  she  on  your  notice  and  regard. 
Lady  Mary  ? '  said  Leslie,  for  he  had  quickly  found 
out  that  his  cousin  was  a  woman  who  expected 
something  from  each  of  her  guests. 

'  Well,  she  is — no,  I  will  not  tell  you,  you  will 
see  for  yourself.  .  .  .  The  Wundcrkind  must  wait 
till  she  comes,  for  she  adores  music' 

Lady  Mary  passed  on,  and  the  two  men  were 
left  alone  in  a  crowd. 

The  Colonel  knew  every  one,  and  the  newly- 
returned  Englishman  knew  no  one,  but  the  Colonel 


I.- 
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was  a  good-natured  man,  and  he  admired  the  calm 
way  in  which  the  New  Zealander  took  his  good 
fortune,  so  he  began — 

'  I  suppose  you  know  that  Lady  Mary  Milton  is 
the  most  popular  hostess  in  town  ? '  Then  he 
suddenly  broke  off.  'Look,'  he  added,  'there  is 
Miss  Cuthbert  coming  in.  The  deuce ! '  this 
exclamation  was  uttered  sotto  voce  — '  Isn't  she 
handsome  ? ' 


CHAPTER  II 

1\  /TAGDALEN  CUTHBERT  entered  the 
■^^ ^  room  accompanied  by  her  aunt,  as  Mrs. 
Stewart  was  called,  though  she  was  really  only  a 
chaperon,  a  useful  person  for  appearances,  a  mere 
nobody  who  did  not  count  for  much.  Mrs.  Stewart 
had  all  the  virtues  said  to  belong  to  a  faithful  dog ; 
she  was  quite  content  to  be  nobody,  and  she  was 
nobody  when  Miss  Cuthbert  was  by. 

Lady  Mary  knew  what  she  was  about  when  she 
asked  Miss  Cuthbert  to  her  receptions.  She  knew 
the  handsome  woman  was  talked  about,  but  she 
also  knew  that  the  talk  was  not  such  as  could  close 
the  doors  of  No.  i  Ross  Square  against  her. 
Further,  Lady  Mary  did  not  even  hide  it  from 
herself  or  from  Frank  that  in  her  secret  heart  she 
was  one  of  Miss  Cuthbert's  many  admirers,  or 
rather  one  of  her  few  women  admirers,  for  the  men 
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were  too  many  to  count.  When  Lady  Mary  had 
told  Brice  Leslie  that  the  expected  guest  was  of 
the  same  age  as  herself,  she  had  been  lenient  to 
Magdalen  Cuthbert.  In  reality  she  was  a  woman 
just  touching  forty,  but  a  woman  is  no  older  than 
she  looks,  and  Magdalen  did  not  often  look  her 
age.  At  times  you  could  not  guess  it  at  all,  having 
too  great  a  personality  for  the  number  of  her  years 
to  be  of  much  consequence.  The  young  girls,  pink- 
and-white  creatures  of  eighteen  to  twenty,  did  not 
much  appreciate  the  entrance  of  Miss  Cuthbert 
into  a  drawing-room.  She  seemed  to  fill  the  place, 
and  her  influence  appeared  to  permeate  every- 
where. She  was  so  handsome  that  mere  beauty 
of  youth  or  mere  prettiness  of  feature  faded  away 
in  her  presence  and  was  as  nothing  in  comparison, 
for  besides  being  naturally  handsome  Miss  Cuth- 
bert knew  how  to  dress  well  ;  indeed,  she  dressed 
extremely  well,  neither  in  too  old  nor  too  young 
a  style,  being  endowed  with  an  artist's  eye  as  to 
what  personally  suited  her. 

Brice  Leslie,  looking  across  the  room,  was 
suddenly  transformed  from  the  phlegmatic  New 
Zealander  to  a  human  being  with  a  new  gleam  of 
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interest  in  the  life  around  him,  an  interest  previ- 
ously conspicuous  by  its  absence.  As  he  watched 
Miss  Cuthbert  closely  he  found  it  difficult  to 
describe  her  verbally  to  himself.  He  saw  she  was 
tall,  well  made,  full  in  figure,  but  so  exquisitely  pro- 
portioned that  the  word  stout  could  not  be  applied 
to  her ;  there  was,  however,  something  more  than 
mere  beauty  which  constituted  her  special  attrac- 
tion, and  this  something  refused  to  be  defined. 

If  a  man  happened  to  have  a  predilection  for 
a  tiny  woman,  it  was  no  use  enumerating  Miss 
Cuthbert's  charms  to  him,  for  no  amount  of  art 
could  make  her  look  small.  She  was  the  type  of 
fully-developed  womanhood.  Her  pose,  her  walk, 
all  her  movements  were  so  graceful,  that  one 
realised  without  further  analysis  that  she  was 
exactly  what  she  should  be.  Unless  you  are  an 
artist  or  a  sculptor  or  a  doctor  or  an  anatomist, 
you  do  not  dissect  a  woman's  stature,  you  simply 
comply  with  the  natural  desire  to  acknowledge 
perfection  wherever  and  in  whatever  form  you  find 
it.  Arrayed  in  her  low  cut  evening  dress.  Miss 
Cuthbert's  chief  beauty  was  seen  to  perfection. 
Her   head   was   perfectly   poised   on   her  rounded 
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throat.  It  was  not  like  a  girl's  slender  neck  with 
that  serpent-like  twist  so  much  admired  by  a  certain 
school,  but  the  rounded,  finely-proportioned  throat 
of  a  Hebe,  starting  from  its  base  in  one  splendid 
curve  that  one  could  mentally  trace  as  it  swept 
round  the  outline  of  her  exquisitely-shaped  head. 

Her  hair  had,  as  it  seemed,  conspired  to  repeat 
the  undulating  lines  of  the  head,  for  its  meshes 
resembled  dark  waves  in  the  act  of  turning  to 
break  upon  the  shore.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  pure 
pale  blue,  but  shaded  by  deep  brown  eyelashes 
that  matched  the  colour  of  her  hair.  This  effect 
of  blue  eyes  with  rich  brown  fringes  was  very 
charming  ;  moreover,  the  rich  healthy  complexion 
with  its  dash  of  red  colouring,  was  peculiarly 
striking.  Her  nose  was  straight,  her  mouth  the 
despair  of  artists  ;  Miss  Cuthbcrt's  lips  had  once 
been  described  by  a  society  paper  as  'a  Cupid's 
bow  dipped  in  carmine,  which  when  bent  to  send 
forth  its  winged  arrows  was  sure  to  conquer.'  The 
description  was  '  fine'  but  not  true.  Her  lips  were 
in  reality  rather  thin,  red  certainly,  but  when  at 
rest  there  was  a  sad,  severe  expression  about  the 
mouth  which  did  not  altogether  belong  to  a  perfect 
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type  of  beauty.  When,  however,  she  suddenly 
smiled  or  spoke  of  some  subject  which  pleased 
her,  the  transformation  produced  perfection.  That 
smile  was  extremely  dangerous,  it  seemed  to  lift 
the  beholder  of  it  into  another  world,  it  expressed 
a  thousand  things  in  one  and  one  in  a  thousand  ; 
for  the  whole  face  felt  the  smile,  especially  the 
eyes,  which  sometimes  shared  the  sadness  and 
severity  of  the  mouth.  No  circumstance  could 
ever  make  Miss  Cuthbert's  eyes  anything  but 
beautiful,  but  even  they  changed  their  expression 
when  *  Cupid's  bow  '  was  really  parted  by  smiles. 

Perhaps  it  was  for  this  reason  that  Miss  Cuthbert 
was  not  chary  of  her  smiles  in  society,  indeed 
some  men  thought  she  was  a  perfect  woman  only 
because  of  that  smile.  You  could  find  heaps  of 
handsome  women,  said  they,  but  no  one  who  could 
smile  like  'the  Magdalen,'  so  they  irreverently 
called  her  amongst  themselves  with  unintentional 
flippancy,  for  men's  minds  are  shaped  after  another 
pattern  to  that  of  the  other  sex. 

Lady  Mary  Milton  admired  cleverness  wherever 
she  found  it,  and  she  admired  it  especially  in 
Magdalen  Cuthbert.     It  was  so  evident,  so  ready 
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for  use,  and  so  easily  displayed,  for  she  possessed 
a  memory  that  would  have  made  her  Senior  Classic 
liad  she  chosen  to  walk  in  academic  groves. 

We  need  not,  at  this  moment,  enumerate  the 
rest  of  Magdalen's  attractions.  She  was  a 
thorough  woman — a  very  woman  of  women,  even 
though  her  mind  possessed  much  masculine 
strength.  A  woman  should  never  be  catalogued 
like  drawing-room  furniture,  for  she  is  the  com- 
pound, not  only  of  a  thousand  inherited  beauties, 
but  also  of  ages  of  weakness,  and  a  mere  catalogue 
can  in  no  way  define  such  niceties. 

Brice  Leslie  was  fascinated  at  first  sight.  He 
had  gazed  at  all  Lady  Mary's  society  beauties 
without  feeling  his  pulse  beat  quicker,  or  his  eye 
charmed  above  its  normal  condition  in  their  pre- 
sence ;  but  the  entrance  of  that  one  woman,  no 
longer  young,  had  roused  his  interest  and  his 
curiosity.  When  at  last  she  had  been  hidden  in 
the  crowd  by  several  guests,  Brice  turned  to  his 
companion. 

'Who  is  she?'  he  said  very  calmly,  secretly 
ashamed  of  feeling  excited. 

*  Well,  we  all   know  her,  but  personally  I    can 
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tell  you  very  little  about  her.  Her  father  died 
some  ten  years  ago,  he  lived  a  quiet  life,  had  a 
nice  little  house  of  his  own,  and  a  moderate 
fortune.  He  much  admired  his  daughter  —  as 
we  all  do.  Now  he  is  dead  she  lives  in  the 
same  house,  has  the  same  income,  and  the  same 
chaperon.' 

*  Why  did  she  never  marry  ?  '  said  Brice  slowly  ; 
he  was  afraid  of  showing  his  interest,  though  he 
wanted  to  hear  all  about  her — everything. 

*  Well,  that's  what  we  all  say,  or  we  used  to  say 
it,  but —  Humph,  you  are  a  newcomer,  a  New 
Zealander.  If  you  want  to  know  the  answer,  I  will 
give  you  the  best  advice  I  can.  Try  and  make 
love  to  her,  and  if  you  get  the  opportunity  make 
her  an  offer.  You  won't  be  the  first  who  has  tried 
— and  failed.  By  Jove,  she's  not  a  chicken,  and 
she'll  die  an  old  maid — I  call  it  cheating  nature 
of  her  rights.  Confess  you  have  seldom  seen  a 
handsomer  woman.' 

*  We  have  fine  specimens  in  New  Zealand,*  said 
Brice  Leslie  carelessly.  He  had  not  the  courage 
to  say, 'Yes,  the  handsomest  woman  I  have  ever 
seen,  whatever  her  age  may  be,'     Then  he  added, 
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*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  have  failed  ?     Isn't 
there—' 

'  Yes,  all.  Karstairs  failed,  and  if  you  know 
Karstairs —  Ah,  I  forgot  you  have  been  an 
absentee.' 

*  I  know  no  one,'  said  Brice,  this  time  almost 
coldly,  and  as  if  the  subject  of  Miss  Cuthbert 
bored  him. 

'Karstairs  is  a  ladies-man.  His  manner  is 
almost  irresistible.' 

'  But  she  resisted  ?  ' 

'  Would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him — nothing. 
We  had  betted  on  it,  so  we  took  an  interest  in  the 
result,  you  see.' 

*  I  shouldn't  have  betted  on  it.' 

*  No  ?  Prudent  by  nature,  perhaps  ?  I  shall  go 
and  talk  to  her ;  apart  from  bets  and  all  that,  she 
is  very  good  company.  As  to  cleverness  she  beats 
Lady  Mary  hollow,  and  the  greater  wonder  is  that 
her  little  ladyship  does  not  mind.' 

'  All  women  are  not  jealous  of  their  own  sex.  I 
used  to  think  so,  but  I  know  better  now.  It  is  one 
of  our  foolish  masculine  ideas.' 

*  Ah — well — perhaps.' 
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The  Colonel,  quite  unconvinced,  stuck  an  eye- 
glass into  one  eye  and  began  to  thread  his  way 
through  the  first  drawing-room,  but  before  he 
could  accomplish  the  journey  the  child  violinist 
was  led  to  his  seat,  and  after  a  few  squeaks  from 
his  instrument,  a  few  chords  from  the  shy  sister, 
the  music  began.  The  guests  sat  down,  and  Brice 
caught  sight  of  Miss  Cuthbert  seated  between  two 
small  women.  The  smile  had  disappeared,  the 
lips  were  pressed  together,  the  eyes  had  in  them 
a  far  -  away  expression,  and  the  corners  of  the 
mouth  showed  a  slight  droop.  To  his  surprise 
Brice  now  saw  another  woman  before  him  ;  he  had 
admired  the  first  Miss  Cuthbert — he  was  startled 
by  this  one.  '  One  would  say  she  has  suffered,' 
he  thought.  '  Or  is  it  simply  that  she  is  listening 
to  that  boy  ?  Shall  I  ask  for  an  introduction  ? 
Perhaps  I  had  better  not,  wjiy  not?  No — yes — 
humbug.  A  woman's  not  a  girl,  especially  a 
woman  who  can  understand,  and  who  will 
not  marry.  If  it  were  possible,  that  is  the 
woman  I  should —  Hang  it,  that  boy  will  never 
stop.' 

He   took  out  his   watch.     '  If  he  stops   in   five 
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minutes  I'll  get  my  cousin  to  introduce  me,  if  not 
—  I  won't.'  This  was  a  strange  compact  with  his 
second  nature,  but  not  an  unusual  one  for  a  man 
to  make. 

The  child  musician  played  on.  His  little  pale 
cheeks  flushed,  his  small  hands  moved  faster  and 
faster,  and  his  bow  seemed  to  be  an  evil  spirit  bent 
on  mischief.  His  pathetic  eyes  were  not  in  a 
London  drawing-room,  but  far  away — very  far  in 
the  mysterious  realms  of  music.  He  had  played 
his  best ;  it  was  wonderful,  his  soul  had  gone  into 
it — a  soul  which  seemed  too  small  to  contain  all 
his  thoughts  ;  it  surely  would  break  its  bonds  and 
fly  away — right  away,  but  where  ?  Now  at  last  the 
long  selection  was  drawing  to  its  close.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  furies  were  pursuing  the  child  -  spirit, 
but  there  was  just  a  chance  that  they  would  be 
defeated  and  that  the  little  one  would  conquer. 
The  Erlking  would  not  get  him,  neither  would  his 
cruel  daughter  clasp  her  cold  arms  around  him. 
Suddenly  he  struck  the  last  chord,  and  it  was  one 
of  triumph  and  of  joy.  The  struggle  was  at  an 
end,  and  pale  with  emotion  the  child  moved  away 
from  the  piano. 
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Brice  looked  at  his  watch,  only  one  second  was 
wanting  to  the  five-minutes  probation. 

'  The  Fates  have  it  so/  he  said,  smiling,  '  and  for 
one  night  what  can  it  matter?'  He  rose  from  his 
seat  and  made  his  way  direct  to  Lady  Mary's 
corner.  His  determined  manner  and  straight- 
forward purpose  had  attracted  Miss  Cuthbert's 
attention  even  before  Lady  Mary  came  up  to  her, 
at  Brice  Leslie's  special  request,  to  introduce  them 
to  each  other. 

*  Miss  Cuthbert  will  be  charmed,  I  am  sure,'  the 
hostess  said,  and  then  turning  towards  her  friend 
she  added  :  *  Magdalen,  my  dear,  here  is  a  gentle- 
man who  wishes  to  be  introduced  to  you.  A 
cousin,  or  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,  moreover  a 
New  Zealander.  You  like  natural  curiosities, 
don't  you  ?  and  a  man  who  has  been  away  ten 
years  from  London  society  is  one  certainly.  Mr. 
Leslie,  Miss  Cuthbert' 

'  I  do  feel  strangely  out  of  my  element,'  Brice 
Leslie  said,  bowing  to  her,  whilst  Lady  Mary 
added — 

'  I   sec   Miss   Cuthbert   is   still   thinking  of  my 


genius. 
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Magdalen  stood  up  and  bowed.  Standing  close 
beside  each  other  they  looked  a  very  handsome 
pair,  and  some  of  Magdalen's  men  friends  noticed 
the  fact,  wondering  who  was  being  introduced  to 
her,  for  evidently  he  was  a  new  recruit. 

'  Yes,  it  was  wonderful  for  a  child.' 

*  I  knew  you  would.be  pleased,'  said  Lady  Mary, 
smiling,  and  then  she  moved  away,  leaving  the  two 
together. 

'  He  will  be  a  great  man,  don't  you  think?'  she 
said,  turning  to  Brice,  who  saw  the  smile  had  come 
back  to  her  lips,  so  that  the  face  was  once  more 
illuminated.  Brice  was  in  secret  delight.  To 
himself  he  said :  *  I  never  met  such  a  woman 
before — how  strange  she  is  not  married ! '  aloud 
he  answered — 

'  I  am  not  musical,  to  me  it  seemed  as  if  the 
little  fellow  went  on  for  a  long  time ;  I  thought  he 
would  never  end.' 

'  Oh ! '  said  Magdalen  Cuthbert.  Her  eyes 
expressed  all  the  scorn  and  the  surprise  she  felt  ; 
but  the  expression  was  only  momentary,  like  a 
sudden  overshadowing  of  the  sun  by  a  summer 
cloud ;  indeed,  Brice  did  not  see  it,  only  he  heard 
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the  altered  tone  of  her  voice.  He  was  just  then 
only  conscious  that  in  the  space  of  five  minutes  he 
had  balanced  the  pros  and  cons,  and  that  Fate — 
Brice  called  it  Fate — had  decided  he  should  now 
be  close  to  her,  and  that  he  should  be  speaking  to 
her. 

*  I  shall  be  very  soon  disenchanted,'  he  said  to 
himself,  for  he  did  not  believe  in  sudden  attraction  ; 
'and  besides — ' 

'  You  are  musical ;  I  hear  from  your  tone  that 
you  have  no  pity  for  a  man  who  has  none  of  the 
divine  feeling.' 

*  Pity  ?  that  is  hardly  the  word.  If  he  acknow- 
ledges it  at  once,  as  you  have  done,  I  know  that 
I  need  not  waste  my  breath  in  trying  to  do  the 
impossible.  I  am  really  grateful  to  him.  But, 
before  you  came  up,  Austin  Dobson's  words  were 
ringing  in  my  ears.' 

'  I  am  sorry  I  do  not  know  his  poems.  You 
forget  that  I  come  from  underground ! ' 

'  I  am  glad  you  do,'  she  said,  turning  a  little 
towards  him  and  for  the  first  time  looking  up  into 
his  face  ;  '  one  gets  to  know  so  well  the  ideas  of 
most  people,  and  one  wearies   of  them  a  little.' 
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The  smile  that  accompanied  these  words  took  out 
a  little  of  their  sting,  but  added  somewhat  to  their 
mockery.  Suddenly  her  expression  changed  again  ; 
was  there  a  dimness  in  her  eyes  as  she  added  : 
*  If  you  do  not  know  Austin  Dobson's  "  Child 
Musician,"  make  haste  and  read  it.  It  is  a  little 
poem  full  of  pure  pathos  ;  I  have  hated  to  listen  to 
a  Wtmderkind,  as  Lady  Mary  calls  this  one,  ever 
since  I  read  it.' 

'  You  have  a  good  memory.  Will  you  say 
it?' 

'  It  is  easy  to  remember.  I — I  am  sorry  for  it 
sometimes — some  things  run  in  one's  head  till  one 
would  beg  for  oblivion,  if  one  only  knew  whom  to 
ask.' 

*  I  have  not  got  a  good  verbal  memory,  but  I 
can  minutely  remember  some  scenes  I  have  gone 
through.' 

Magdalen  Cuthbert  once  more  gave  him  a  quick 
glance.  Her  glance  had  nothing  coy  about  it,  she 
seemed  to  do  everything  with  a  certain  directness 
of  purpose,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  her  actions 
appeared  spontaneous.  This  man's  face  interested 
her,  for  she  smiled  at  his  remark.     Often  as  not 
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she  merely  looked  bored  if  the  speaker  were  not 


amusing. 


*  Well,  then,  perhaps  these  lines  will  run  in 
your  brain  as  they  have  done  in  mine.  By  the 
way,  I  hope  no  one  is  listening,  or  they  would 
think  it  strange  to  hear  verses  quoted  at  a  recep- 
tion, unless,  indeed,  one  called  oneself  a  professional 
reciter.' 

Then  she  said  in  a  low  tone,  but  speaking  with 
a  perfect  intonation — 

*"He  had  played  for  his  lordship's  levee, 
He  had  played  for  her  ladyship's  whim, 
Till  the  poor  little  head  was  heavy, 
And  the  poor  little  brain  would  swim. 

And  the  face  grew  peaked  and  eerie, 
And  the  large  eyes  strange  and  bright, 

And  they  said — too  late — "  He  is  weary  ! 
He  shall  rest  for,  at  least,  To-night  ! " ' 

There  are  two  more  verses,  but  I  could  not  say 
them,  they  are  too  pathetic' 

*  One  can  guess  the  rest  of  the  story,'  said  Brice 
Leslie;  'thank  you.'  She  ought  to  have  been  an 
actress,  he  thought,  as  he  looked  furtively  at  her. 
He  seemed  altogether  fascinated,  though  she  had 
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said  so  few  words.  He  had  admired  the  pathos  in 
her  voice  as  she  repeated  those  few  lines,  and  the 
quick  look  of  sympathy  she  had  cast  across  the 
room  to  where  the  boy  violinist  sat  demurely 
trying  to  answer  the  foolish  remarks  of  a  guest. 
Brice  was  indulging  in  this  train  of  pleasant 
thoughts,  forgetting  he  ought  to  make  con- 
versation, when  suddenly  Miss  Cuthbert's  mood 
changed.  She  opened  her  large  fan  and  laughed 
gaily,  but  there  was  a  hardness  in  the  laugh  that 
immediately  grated  on  Brice  Leslie's  feelings.  He 
had  fancied  Miss  Cuthbert  was  always  as  she  had 
been  the  moment  before. 

*  As  you  see  us  again  after  ten  years — by  us,  I 
mean  society — I  wonder  what  you  think  of  it  all. 
The  season  is  nearly  over  ;  strange  that  we  are  not 
sick  to  death  of  it,  but  somehow  we  manage  to 
keep  up  to  the  end.  We  are  in  at  the  death  and 
ride  off  the  field  with  colours  flying.  Excuse  a 
double  metaphor.' 

'  If  you  are  sick  to  death  of  it,  I  wonder  you  go 
on  with  it,'  said  Brice  Leslie  quietly.  His  very 
tone  seemed  in  itself  a  kind  of  reproof. 

*  Do   you    wonder  ?  —  I    do    not.      By    force   of 
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repetition,  one  gets  to  think  it  the  most  important 
thing  one  can  do.     I  know  I  do.' 

'  You  do  !  I  should  have  thought.  ...  I  suppose, 
however,  that  is  a  fagon  de  parley^  and  I  an:i  not 
clever  enough  to  understand  you,' 

*  If  I  did  not  see  you  were  guiltless  of  sarcasm, 
I  should  say  you  had  just  said  a  cutting  thing 
v^ry  neatly.' 

*  I  am  afraid  ten  years  of  a  lonely  and  wandering 
life  have  not  taught  me  an  unknown  tongue.  I 
never  learnt  to  be  sarcastic' 

'Never?  Well,  you  have  lost  a  good  deal  of 
pleasure.' 

*  I  doubt  It — I  beg  your  pardon.  I  noticed  that 
Colonel  Moore  could  turn  off  a  compliment  out  of 
any  of  Lady  Mary  Milton's  words.  I  am  quite 
unequal  to  the  task,  so,  of  course,  quite  unfit  for 
brilliant  society.' 

Miss  Cuthbert  turned  her  blue  eyes  upon  him 
again,  and  the  sarcasm  faded  from  her  face.  Brice 
had  a  look  which  defied  sarcasm.  He  had  known 
much  of  life,  he  was  to  know  more,  but  he  had 
always  been  entirely  in  earnest — for  the  time  at 
least. 
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'I  am  very  glad.  I  hope  we  shall  meet  again  ; 
perhaps  we  shall.  Lady  Mary  is  going  down  to 
her  country-house  soon,  and  she  has  asked  me  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  with  her.  I  love  the  country, 
in  spite  of  living  nearly  always  in  London.' 

'  You  are  obliged  to  live  in  town  ? ' 

'  Obliged,  oh  no !  I  always  go  away  after  the 
season  is  over,  but  I  must  live  in  London  ;  I  should 
miss  the  constant  excitement,  the  parties,  the — the 
World,  in  fact.  One  lives  a  life  apart  here,  and 
one  gets  attached  to  it.' 

Brice  Leslie  said  a  little  dreamily,  *  Ah,  yes, 
perhaps.'  The  last  words  had  depressed  him.  He 
hated  women  of  this  stamp,  and  he  was  almost 
glad  that  at  that  instant  a  dashing  young  guards- 
man came  up  to  Miss  Cuthbert  and  claimed  her 
attention.  Young  men  were  always  attracted  to 
her ;  she  flattered  their  vanity,  and  possessed  the 
power  to  charm  them  with  her  varied  talk,  her  easy 
flow,  her  sarcastic  remarks.  Brice  moved  away  to 
leave  his  place  to  the  younger  man,  and  he  did  it 
without  a  pang.  '  Not  the  woman  I  took  her  for,' 
he  thought.  '  Shallow,  worldly,  everything  else  a 
mere  pretence.'     But  gradually  he  found   himself 
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again  looking  towards  her,  watching  how  she  left 
the  guardsman  in  order  to  charm  another  young 

officer,  who  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  voice  be  heard. 

Now  and   then   Miss   Cuthbert's   answers  reached 

Leslie's  ears.     People  talk  of  balm  to  a  wounded 

spirit ;  her  remarks  were  more  like  the  application 

of  vinegar   to   a   sore,  and    Brice    Leslie   said  to 

himself — 

*  She  is  beautiful,  very  beautiful,  but  I  wonder 

how  I  could  for  a  moment  have  compared  her  with 

Griselda  ? ' 


CHAPTER  III 

IT  sounds  well  to  talk  with  familiarity  of  the 
ways  of  society,  but  society  is  extremely  dull 
unless  you  belong  to  its  charmed  circle.  Brice 
Leslie  found  that  after  Miss  Cuthbert  moved  away 
no  one  spoke  to  him,  and  he  seemed  figuratively 
and  literally  a  being  from  another  world.  Presently 
he  found  himself  in  Mr.  Milton's  studio,  which  had 
been  thrown  open  this  evening,  but  which  had 
served  chiefly  as  a  suitable  place  for  sipping 
champagne  cup  and  partaking  of  dainty  refresh- 
ments. It  was  a  studio  with  nooks  and  corners  in 
it,  and  having  sauntered  to  its  farthest  end,  where 
a  bank  of  flowers  had  been  artistically  arranged 
against  a  screen,  Mr.  Leslie  by  chance  found  him- 
self again  face  to  face  with  Miss  Cuthbert.  She 
was  in  earnest  and  lively  conversation  with  a 
barrister.     Brice   at   once  recognised  the  man  of 

38 
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law  by  the  smooth  chin,  the  keen  eyes,  the  satirical 
smile,  and  the  look  of  cool  admiration  he  was 
bestowing  on  his  companion.  Miss  Cuthbert  was 
just  then  in  a  brilliant  mood.  Slie  was  discussing 
the  last  society  novel  written  by  Grey  Maston. 

'  Uncommonly  good,'  said  the  barrister;  'not  a 
bad  picture  either  of  the  times  ;  I  rather  fancy  Grey 
Maston  took  the  plot  from  a  much-talked-of  case 
— you  know  the  one  I  am  referring  to  ? ' 

'  Oh  yes  ;  Mrs.  Twinhaven's  elopement  with  Lord 
Fookes,'  said  Miss  Cuthbert  calmly.  '  Do  you 
remember  the  sensation  it  made,  I\Ir.  Leslie?'  she 
added,  turning  towards  Brice. 

To  any  one  who  knew  him  well,  which  was  not 
the  case  here,  it  would  have  been  apparent  that  his 
countenance  changed,  and  that  the  studied  gravity 
of  his  answer  was  not  merely  put  on  for  the  occa- 
sion, but  was  the  index  of  deeper  thought. 

*  I  have  been  in  New  Zealand  for  ten  years,  so  if 
it  is  a  recent  scandal  I  am  not  likely  to  know  it.' 

Miss  Cuthbert  laughed  ;  her  laugh  was  peculiar 
to  herself — a  short,  dry  laugh,  and  to  Brice  it 
sounded  intensely  sad  and  shallow. 

*  I  suppose  you  are  also  a  pre-Zola  man  ? ' 
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'  Yes.' 

Her  words  stung  him  and  so  did  the  amused 
smile  on  the  barrister's  face.  Magdalen  again 
looked  up  at  him  as  she  closed  her  fan  with  a 
quick  movement  of  impatience. 

'  I  see  you  really  are  a  revivified  primeval  man. 
You  will  have  much  to  learn  if  you  take  up  your 
quarters  in  London.' 

*  Miss  Cuthbert  knows  us  all  by  heart,'  said  the 
barrister.  *  She  puts  her  finger  on  all  our  failings 
and  has  no  mercy — on  man — '  Then  he  politely 
gave  up  his  seat  to  Brice  Leslie  and  walked  away. 
Brice  was  angry,  so  he  still  remained  standing, 
only  he  could  not  help  looking  down  upon  that 
mass  of  beautiful  dark  wavy  hair,  and  upon  the  arch 
of  the  Avhite  neck.  He  could  even  just  see  the 
exquisite  smile,  not  the  less  beautiful  because  it 
was  now  so  scornful.     She  spoke  first. 

*  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  .  Lady  Mary  can  do 
nearly  everything,  but  she  cannot  prevent  her 
rooms  becoming  hot.  Here  it  is  delicious.  Un- 
fortunately I  have  discovered  this  spot  just  when 
it  is  nearly  time  to  go  home.' 

'  I    heard    some   one    mention   a  ball  ;   are   you 
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going  to  it  ? '  said  Leslie,  not  knowing  what  appro- 
priate subject  to  talk  about. 

'  I  don't  dance,  but  I  often  go  and  watch  the  follies 
of  others.     So  you  do  not  read  naughty  books  ? ' 

*  I  read  very  little  of  anything.  I  have  had  a 
life  of  hard  work,  an  out-of-door  life.  I  was 
surveying  for  a  company  during  most  of  the  time 
I  was  out  in  New  Zealand,  and  I  have  been  far 
from  books — except  books  in  flesh  and  blood.' 

*  Were  they  exciting  ?  ' 

'One  of  these  life  stories  was  a  sad  one,  and  my 
heart  was  in  it,  so  I  cannot  laugh  about  it  as  you 
can  about  scandal.' 

Brice  wanted  to  punish  Miss  Cuthbert  for  some 
of  her  scornful  remarks. 

'  Oh,  you  are  going  to  be  in  earnest.  Spare 
yourself  the  trouble,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  in 
London  society.' 

*  So  I  see.' 

'  You  are  not  a  very  discerning  man.  You  must 
learn  that  society  says,  "Then  love  me  all  in  all  or 
not  at  all." ' 

*  False,  shallow-hearted  woman,'  thought  Brice ; 
'  and    yet,  at   this   moment   she   would    make   the 
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fortune  of  an  artist.  Why  on  earth  should  I  think- 
about  her  ? '  He  looked  towards  the  opposite  end 
of  the  studio. 

*  Shall  I  take  you  back  to  the  drawing-room  ? ' 
he  asked. 

Magdalen  Cuthbert  laughed. 

'You  are  delightful.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Leslie, 
that  you  have  not  yet  concealed  one  thought 
during  your  entrance  into  this  charmed  circle? 
You  must  add  yourself  to  the  collection  on  the 
shelf  of  living  books  easily  studied.' 

'  I  was  in  earnest  at  all  events.' 

*  So  is  Zola — terribly  in  earnest,  if  that  is  all 
one  requires.' 

'You  talk  lightly  of  such  things  as  elopements,' 
said  Brice,  feeling  that  he  was  dashing  his  head 
against  a  wall  of  adamant,  'but  if  you  had  known  a 
story  that  I  could  tell  you — ' 

'  We  know  heaps  of  them,'  laughed  Magdalen, 
flinging  her  fan  open  again.  '  I  assure  you  that  is 
not  an  original  topic,  indeed  we  have  taken  to 
telling  ghost  stories  to  vary  our  subject.  Mr. 
Greg  was  amusing  me  just  now  with  one — 
authentic,  of  course.     By  the  \vay,  the  one  thing 
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a  lawyer  will  not  believe  in  is  an  authentic  story, 
but  some  of  their  divorce  trials  are  quite  as  extra- 
ordinary as  ghost  stories.' 

Brice  Leslie  lost  all  patience  with  her. 

'  I  see  I  am  not  made  for  your  kind  of  society, 
Miss  Cuthbert.  Your  people  are  never  in  earnest. 
I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  when  I  first  went 
to  New  Zealand,  I  made  friends  with  a  man 
who  in  his  own  person  had  proved  many  of 
the  ordinarily  received  notions — received  in  society, 
I  mean — ' 

'  Yes,  society  with  a  big,  big  S. 

Brice  did  not  notice  the  interruption,  and 
Magdalen,  accustomed  to  notice,  at  the  same 
moment  resented  and  admired  the  omission. 

'  And  had  proved  them  to  be  false.  He  had 
himself  acted  out  one  of  your  society  novels — ' 

'  I  don't  write  novels.' 

*  And,  as  I  say,  he  had  proved  it  utterly  false.' 
'  You  mean,  he  said  so  ?  ' 

*  No  ;  I  got  to  know  that  man  as  well  or  better 
than  if  he  had  been  my  brother,  and  I  know  he 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have — ' 

Magdalen  hiughcd. 
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'Forgive  mc,  Mr.  Leslie;  you  would  do  so  if 
you  only  knew  how  strange  your  words  sound  to 
me.     I  fancy  I  am  reading  a  novel  with  a  purpose.* 

*  Which  would  seem  rubbish  to  you.* 
Magdalen  laughed  again. 

*  Certainly,'  she  said. 

Brice  Leslie  felt  inclined  to  throttle  this 
splendid  impersonification  of  heartless  scepticism. 
He  threw  all  the  scorn  he  possessed  into  his  voice. 
He  was  not  mollified  even  by  seeing  Magdalen 
rise  slowly  from  her  bower  of  ferns  and  flowers 
and  place  a  perfectly-shaped  arm  and  hand  upon 
the  base  of  a  pure  white  marble  Venus.  He  knew, 
as  well  as  if  she  had  said  so,  that  she  was  posing, 
that  she  had  studied  that  attitude,  and  that  she 
was  well  aware  how  grand  she  looked  with  that 
expression  of  amused  scorn  flashing  from  her 
dark-fringed  blue  eyes.  But  the  man  was  not 
equal  to  the  woman  in  safig  froid ;  he  lost  his 
temper,  or  something  like  it.  He  forgot  he  was 
in  society,  forgot  he  had  never  seen  this  society 
lady  before,  forgot  there  are  rules  of  courtesy  and 
etiquette  which  cannot  be  broken,  forgot  that  it 
is    vulgar — perhaps    he    never    knew    it — to   show 
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your  true  feeling,  or  to  express  a  strong  opinion 
about  anything.  Brice  forgot  all  that,  forgot  that 
he  had  even  admired  her,  both  for  her  perfection 
of  form  and  for  the  depth  of  kindly  sympathy  in 
her  blue  eyes  when  she  had  looked  at  the  tired 
child  musician,  and  knitting  his  brows,  he  said 
bitterly,  being  at  this  moment  quite  off  his 
guard — 

'  What  is  earnest  to  a  man  is  often  foolishness 
to  a  woman — like  you.  If  you  had  known  Percy 
Chester's  story,  you  would — ' 

Brice's  sudden  anger  had  caused  him  as  he 
spoke  to  turn  half  away  from  Miss  Cuthbert ;  but 
an  unexplainable  reason,  some  vibration  of  the 
unseen  magnetic  current,  suddenly  and  unconsci- 
ously caused  him  to  turn  round  to  look  at  her.  He 
stopped  short  from  intense  surprise.  The  woman 
who  a  moment  before  had  angered  him  was 
utterly  changed.  The  daring  scornful  look  in 
her  eyes  was  replaced  by  one  of  intense  agony 
and  of  dumb  despair.  Her  face  had  become 
deadly  pale,  and  the  hand  that  held  her  fan 
trembled  visibly,  whilst  the  other  fell  as  if  power- 
less by  her  side.     At  that  instant  several  couples 
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came  slowly  towards  them,  and  the  danger  of 
discovery  evidently  caused  Miss  Cuthbert,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  to  find  words.  In  a  low, 
indistinct  voice  she  said — 

*  Give  me  your  arm,  please,  and  take  me  back  to 
the  drawing-room.' 

Brice  Leslie  obeyed  in  silence.  Another  man 
might  have  talked  on  to  hide  her  confusion,  or 
might  lightly  have  continued  the  story  ;  but  Brice 
did  neither  of  these  things — he  did  as  she  told  him, 
and  said  nothing.  He  felt  the  weight  of  her  arm 
on  his,  and  she  knew  she  was  leaning  on  him  for 
support.  He  did  not  argue  or  wonder  to  himself 
what  he  had  said  to  cause  this  emotion,  or  what 
was  the  matter  with  her.  He  was  bewildered,  and 
yet  there  seemed  to  come  over  him  a  feeling  of 
intense  sympathy  with  this  woman  whom  three 
minutes  before  he  had  almost  hated.  At  this 
instant,  if  she  had  asked  him  to  put  his  hand 
into  the  fire  for  her,  he  would  have  done  it 
unquestioningly. 

Before  they  had  reached  the  small  flight  of 
steps  leading  to  the  drawing-room  Magdalen 
Cuthbert  paused. 
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'  I  am  feeling  unwell.  Will  you  do  me  a  kind- 
ness ?  find  my  carriage  and  my  friend,  Mrs. 
Stewart  ;  ask  Lady  Mary  to  point  her  out  to  you 
and  to  excuse  me  ;  let  no  fuss  be  made.  Can  I — 
yes,  I  can  trust  you.' 

It  was  quite  like  Brice  Leslie  to  say  nothing, 
but  to  obey.  He  led  her  to  the  cloak-room,  then 
hastened  away  and  executed  all  her  commissions 
with  wonderful  tact  and  precision.  Lady  Mary 
was  too  much  engaged  with  her  guests  to  question 
him,  and  Mrs.  Stewart  was  easily  found.  Before 
many  moments  had  gone  by  he  was  again  standing 
silently  by  Magdalen's  side,  whilst  Mrs.  Stewart 
filled  up  the  pause  of  silence  by  saying — 

'  You  have  not  got  over  your  bad  cold,  Magdalen 
dear ;  I  knew  you  would  be  tired.  How  kind  of 
Mr.  Leslie  to  see  about  our  carriage.' 

Magdalen  walked  on  and  did  not  answer  till 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  the  cool  June  air 
blew  softly  upon  them.  •  It  was  a  lovely  starlight 
night,  such  a  night  as  would  waft  a  poet  into  a 
dream  of  bliss,  a  young  man  into  joyful  thoughts 
of  love,  a  woman  into  a  vision-land  of  not-to-be- 
realiscd  happiness,  and  a  child  to  heaven. 
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She  paused  to  allow  Mrs.  Stewart  to  go  first ; 
then  she  loosed  Brice  Leslie's  arm,  saying  in  a 
very  low  voice — 

'  Good-night,  thank  you.  One  moment,  I  must 
see  you  again  ;  when,  where?  ' 

Brice  had  gone  through  several  phases  since  he 
had  experienced  the  renewed  feeling  of  sympathy 
for  the  beautiful  Miss  Cuthbert.  He  even  began 
to  fancy  she  was  acting  all  this  little  play  to 
entice  him.  What  was  the  matter?  What  had 
he  said  or  done  to  excite  her?  What  did  she 
mean  by  all  this  piece  of  splendid  acting?  Now 
was  the  time  to  revenge  himself.  Partly  from  this 
feeling,  and  partly  from  a  certain  stolidity  which 
often  manifested  itself  in  him,  partly  also  because 
his  ideas  sometimes  moved  slowly,  and  that  he 
was  already  reproaching  himself  for  being  where 
he  was,  he  answered  in  the  most  ordinary  and 
matter-of-fact  tone — 

*  I  cannot  say,  for  I  must  leave  town  to-morrow. 
You  see,  Miss  Cuthbert,  you  have  shown  me  how 
unfit  I  am  for  modern  society.' 

The  next  moment  he  regretted  his  words,  but  it 
was  too  late.     He  saw  Miss  Cuthbert  bite  her  lip  ; 
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he  saw  her  rise  to  her  full  height ;  he  saw  how  she 
mentally  pulled  herself  together  and  flung  back  his 
punishment  with  supreme  scorn. 

'  On  the  contrary,  your  last  speech  shows  you 
are  well  fitted  to  crush  its  few  genuine  impulses. 
Good-night.' 

She  barely  gave  him  her  hand,  and  then  all  was 
over.  The  carriage  door  shut,  the  coachman  drove 
off,  the  footmen  closed  the  front  door,  and  Brice 
Leslie  slowly  walked  upstairs  ready  to  hate 
himself  for  his  words  and  more  for  his  actions. 
Here  the  move  was  being  made  by  the  remaining 
guests,  and  last  words  were  being  exchanged. 
Brice  saw  everything  as  if  he  were  in  a  London 
fog ;  Lady  Mary's  sparkling  last  sallies  sounded 
dull  after  Miss  Cuthbert's  strong  words,  and  he 
felt  like  a  despicable  fool. 

'  I  must  go,'  he  said,  when  at  last  he  could  claim 
the  attention  of  his  hostess. 

*  No,  wait  a  moment.  The  exodus  has  begun, 
but  you  are  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  a  relation.' 

He  obeyed,  he  felt  too  bewildered  to  disobey, 

and    only    woke    up    to    this    fact    when    Lady 

Mary's    happy    laugh    roused    him,  while    at    the 
I.— 4 
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same    time    Mr.    Milton     put    his   hand    on    his 
shoulder. 

*  Well,  Leslie,  what  do  you  think  of  Mary's  party? 
Splendid  success,  Lady  Coombe  was  charmed,  and 
Ewart,  you  know  the  famous  Ewart,  said  it  was 
the  first  party  this  season  he  had  enjoyed.  But 
it's  her  last.  Now  for  the  country — Hampshire 
and  Surrey  lanes.  I  get  my  turn  after  Mary, 
for  in  this  world  it  generally  seems  to  be,  "  ladies 
first." ' 

*  I  like  that !  Why,  Frank,  you  enjoyed  yourself 
amazingly.  But  tell  me,  my  New  Zealandcr,  what 
do  you  think  of  your  return  to  civilised  life  and 
to  civilised  men  and  women  ? ' 

*  It  is  very  strange,'  said  Brice  slowly,  and  Lady 
Mary  laughed  like  a  girl. 

*  Charming  1  Your  originality  would  make  you 
a  social  success.' 

*  So  you  leave  us  to  -  morrow  ? '  said  the 
artist. 

*\^es,  Fm  going  down  home.  By  the  way,  I 
have  not  said  how  much  obliged  I  am  to  you,  and 
how  kind  I  think  it  of  you  to  have  asked  me  here 
to-night' 
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'Not  at  all.  Do  you  know  that  you  made 
yourself  conspicuous  by  being  the  chosen  knight?' 

'  Chosen  knight  1     Whose  ? ' 

*  Come  now.  Don't  be  too  much  the  barbarian. 
A  mixture  of  it,  I  grant  you,  is  necessary  for 
success,  but  wc  do  require  a  small  amount  of 
European  clothing  on  the  fashionable  aborigines. 
Don't  you  know  that  Magdalen  Cuthbcrt  honoured 
you  with  her  notice  ? ' 

'With  some  biting  sarcasm,'  said  Brice,  but 
wishing  as  he  maligned  her  that  he  could  see  her 
standing  once  more  near  the  Venus  with  her  arm 
on  the  marble  pedestal. 

'Charming!  What  did  you  say  to  bring  it 
upon  you  ?  But  don't  be  cast  down.  I  assure  you 
some  of  the  men  prefer  her  in  that  mood.  Not 
Frank,  he  never  makes  anything  of  her,  he  is  quite 
unfair  to  her.' 

'  She  poses,'  said  Mr.  Milton  slowly,  and  trying 
to  hide  a  yawn.  '  Splendid  woman,  you  know,  Fd 
pay  her  to  sit  for  me  and  all  that,  but  to  live  with 
....  Heaven  preserve  us !  She  has  a  devil  of  a 
temper,  Fm  sure.  Those  frowns  mean  something, 
or  Fm  not  an  artist  of  the  human  face.' 
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*A  woman  without  a  temper — what  is  she, 
Frank  ? '  retorted  his  wife.  '  You  are  asking  for  a 
balloon  without  gas  or  an  engine  without  steam. 
You  know  very  well  that  my  temper  helps  us  to 
live  amicably  together.  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  lose 
you  so  soon,  Mr.  Leslie.  Let  me  see,  what  does 
your  home  consist  of  now  ?  Your  mother  and 
father  of  course,  and  how^  many  sisters  ?  Y^ou  will 
only  be  about  ten  miles  from  Rosehill,  our  country 
house.' 

*  I  have  but  one  sister,  who  lives  at  home  and  is 
much  taken  up  with  nursing  my  invalid  father  ;  my 
mother  is  dead.  If  we  are  neighbours  I  might 
look  you  up  in  the  country.  You  have  taught  me 
town  life,  let  me  learn  rural  existence  under  your 
guidance.' 

'  He's  getting  on,  isn't  he,  Frank  ?  By  all  means. 
Ah,  I  have  it.  You  have  heard  that  Magdalen 
Cuthbert  is  coming  to  stay  with  us.  Good 
heavens !  Brice  Leslie,  don't  be  so  transparent.  I 
could  have  taught  you  better,  but  now  I'm  sleepy. 
By  all  means  come.  The  IMagdalen  appears  on 
the  first  of  August.     Say  you  come  on  the  fifth.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Brice. 
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'  Then  that  is  an  understood  thing.    Good-night.' 

When  Brice  LesHe  was  gone  Lady  Mary  turned 
towards  her  husband. 

'  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  Frank.  I've  taken  a  bet 
that  Magdalen  will  be  married  this  year.  Now, 
don't  interfere,  for  I  mean  to  succeed.' 

'  What  nonsense  !  Pray  don't  meddle  with  that 
woman's  affairs.' 

*  What  is  more — I  fancy  this  New  Zealander  may 
be  the  man.     Wait  and  see.' 


I 
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CHAPTER  IV 


AGDALEN  CUTHBERT'S  house  was  in 
Wilton  Crescent ;  it  was  not  large,  but  it 
was  very  comfortable,  and  amply  sufficed  for  her 
needs,  her  visitors  not  being  numerous.     Her  father 
had  been  an  only  son,  and  she  was  his  only  child. 
On   her  mother's  side  she  had  one  married  aunt, 
whose  children  came  occasionally  to  stay  with  her. 
Magdalen  was  fond  of  her  cousins,  and  they  kindly 
allowed  her  to  do  a  good  deal  for  them  ;  for  their 
father,   the    Rev.   Benjamin   Watson,   was  a    poor 
man,   and    found    his    means  quite    inadequate  to 
his  expenses.     He  is  a  happy  being  who  has  no 
poor  relations.     Magdalen's  cousins  came  when  it 
was  convenient  to   themselves,  and  left  her  alone 
when  they  did  not  want  anything  ;  but  she  never 
resented  their  conduct,  for  she  had  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  blood  relationship.      For  years  before  his 
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death  her  father  had  been  a  great  invaHd.  Always 
a  bookworm,  he  had,  even  before  he  fell  ill,  refused 
to  exert  himself,  so  he  had  found  Mrs.  Stewart, 
the  widow  of  a  spendthrift  admiral,  to  come  and 
chaperon  his  daughter  when  she  first  grew  up. 

Things  were  apt  to  become  institutions  in  that 
household,  and '  Mrs.  Stewart  had  followed  the 
general  rule.  She  had  remained  there  ever  since, 
and  having  taken  kindly  to  society,  which  she 
accepted  in  a  sleepy  manner,  she  made  herself 
very  comfortable  and  very  happy  in  spite  of  having 
so  little  in  common  with  Magdalen  Cuthbert.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that,  when  younger,  Magdalen 
had  ruled  her,  and  she  did  so  still.  Mrs.  Stewart 
knew  Miss  Cuthbert's  peculiarities  so  well  that 
now  she  hardly  noticed  them.  Magdalen  liked  to 
be  left  alone,  and  was  given  to  long  fits  of  silence. 
Mrs.  Stewart  said,  '  it  was  all  the  result  of  t/iaf 
affair,' but  added  that  'she  had  always  been  a  strong- 
willed  woman,  and  would  now  always  remain  so.' 
The  fashion  had  begun  for  people  to  talk  a  good 
deal  about  heredity.  Mrs.  Stewart,  w^ho  was  old- 
fashioned,  thought  it  a  curious  subject  to  discuss 
in   society,   but    as   a   result    of  this   doctrine  she 
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supposed  that  no  one  was  now  answerable  for  their 
virtues  or  their  vices,  so  it  naturally  followed  that 
Magdalen  was  exempt  from  blame,  and  besides, 
when  all  her  faults  were  enumerated,  she  was  as 
generous  a  woman  as  you  could  find.  The  widow 
was  not  given  to  analysing  character,  she  divided 
her  life  between  going  to  parties  and  knitting  at 
home.  She  knitted  for  '  the  indigent,'  as  she 
expressed  it,  and  considering  how  much  she  got 
through  in  a  year  it  was  really  wonderful  any 
deserving  poor  went  barefooted,  for  she  was 
anxious  to  announce  that  she  only  knitted  for  the 
deserving. 

Magdalen  gave  Mrs.  Stewart  more  love  than  she 
received  from  her,  but  the  outward  expression  of  it 
was  a  little  uncertain.  There  were  long  intervals 
when  Mrs.  Stewart's  presence  seemed  to  her  un- 
bearable, just  because  she  was  there  and  could  not 
be  got  rid  of.  On  the  other  hand,  had  Miss  Cuth- 
bert  found  a  suitable  opportunity  of  sending  away 
her  companion,  she  would  not  have  taken  advantage 
of  it. 

This  evening,  for  instance,  she  would  have  given 
ten   pounds   to  have  driven   home  alone,  but  she 
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could  not  drop  her  old  friend  out  of  the  window,  so 
she  did  the  next  best  thing  and  treated  her  as  if 
she  were  not  there.  Wrapped  in  her  white  shawl, 
she  leant  back  in  the  brougham,  and  tried  to  still 
the  beating  of  her  heart  by  tightly  folding  her  arms 
across  it,  as  if  physical  pain  were  the  cause  of  her 
mental  agony.  When  she  reached  home  she  went 
upstairs  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  dismissing  her 
maid,  locked  the  door ;  then,  drawing  the  curtain 
back,  threw  herself  into  an  arm-chair  to  marshal 
the  wild  thoughts  that  made  every  pulse  vibrate 
and  every  nerve  acutely  sensitive.  And  all  this 
agitation  was  caused  by  the  sound  of  those  two 
words — *  Percy  Chester  ! ' 

'  He  knew  him — knew  him  out  there.  How  could 
I  have  expected  it?  New  Zealand  is  such  a  big 
place.  He  was  his  friend  ;  he  knew  her  too,  perhaps. 
I  must,  I  must  hear  more  about  him.  Fool  that  I 
am,  after  all  these  years,  and  yet  I  only  saw  his 
name  once  in  the  papers  —  that  was  bad  enough ; 
but  now,  here,  in  London,  I  meet  a  man  who  knew 
him,  knew  Jiim. — O  God  !  and  I  never  guessed  it.' 

She  seemed  to  be  suffocating,  and  rose  quickly 
to  throw  up  the  window  sash.    Her  window  looked 
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out  upon  the  Square,  which  was  silent  now  except 
for  the  occasional  rattle  of  a  passing  cab.  The 
evening  breeze  blew  softly  about  her  waving  hair, 
and  the  moonlight  rested  on  the  face  and  neck  of 
the  beautiful  woman.  She  was  alone  now — alone, 
and  she  could  afford  to  be  natural.  Her  ordinary 
life,  and  she  knew  it  well,  was  one  great  piece  of 
acting.  She  had  studied  her  words,  her  looks,  her 
very  attitudes,  till  studied  life  seemed  the  most 
natural  part  of  her  existence.  She  was  such  a 
complex  woman  —  not  more  so  perhaps  than 
thousands  of  other  human  beings ;  but  she  realised 
it  more,  and  in  that  she  suffered  more  than  those 
who  are  willing  to  let  the  passing  hour  or  even  the 
passing  minute  guide  them.  Magdalen  was  not 
like  such  ;  she  argued  from  one  standpoint,  and  that 
standpoint  was  Percy  Chester. 

That  story  which  touched  her  to  the  quick  came 
back  to  her  this  evening  in  almost  all  its  freshness. 
Her  strong  nature,  like  all  strong  natures,  could 
suffer  acutely  from  the  memory  of  the  past  and 
from  anticipation  ;  but  she  also  possessed  in  a  great 
degree  that  capacity  for  happiness  which  cold- 
blooded people  can  never  understand.     Even  now, 
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as  she  Impatiently  opened  a  drawer  and  seized  a 
packet  of  letters,  taking  from  one  of  them  a  man's 
photograph,  Magdalen's  face  changed  suddenly  ; 
she  forgot  everything  that  was  sad,  and  as  she 
gazed  at  the  portrait,  an  exquisite  look  of  happi- 
ness passed  over  her  face.  She  saw  Percy  Chester 
as  she  had  first  known  him  and  loved  him.  She 
remembered  what  she  had  been  herself — not  a 
woman  like  the  present  Magdalen  Cuthbert,  but 
another  Magdalen — an  intensely  loving,  passionate, 
generous -hearted  woman, — a  woman  of  twenty- 
five,  with  every  good  impulse  ready  to  increase  a 
thousandfold  in  the  sunshine  of  happiness,  ready 
to  sacrifice  herself  where  she  loved,  and  to  be 
forgiving  where  she  hated, — a  woman  as  well  able 
to  admire  as  to  scorn,  and  to  despise  all  that  was 
mean,  ungenerous,  and  sinful. 

That  Magdalen  had  thought  little  of  her  beauty  ; 
indeed  she  had  hardly  realised  its  power,  perhaps 
even  in  those  early  days  it  had  not  been  quite 
as  striking  as  it  now  was.  Then  she  had  been 
capable  of  loving,  but  now  it  seemed  as  if  she 
were  incapable  of  it,  and  that  she  had  only  a 
capacity  for  hating.     Then  she  had  hidden  nothing 
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of  her  great  love,  she  had  not  cared  to  hide  it. 
This  Percy  with  his  handsome  face,  his  fascinating 
manners,  his  conscious  power,  his  calm  possession, 
his  assured  belief  in  himself,  his  touch  of  the 
adventurous,  had  seemed  created  to  captivate 
Magdalen  Cuthbert.  She  was  not  a  nature  that 
was  easily  won.  The  resisting  force  had  been 
closely  allied  to  the  passionate  element,  as  yet 
hardly  developed  in  her,  but  this  resistance  had 
been  her  charm.  Before  knowing  her  Percy  had 
won  love  easily  and  often.  Without  having  got  into 
serious  scrapes,  or  at  all  events  into  any  of  which 
the  world  was  cognizant,  so  that  he  had  somehow- 
managed  to  imbibe  the  idea  that  he  need  only  put 
forth  his  power  of  fascination  in  order  to  conquer. 
Magdalen  Cuthbert  had  crossed  his  path,  and 
her  unusual  beauty,  even  then  differing  utterly 
from  the  pink-and-white  simpering  type  of  woman- 
hood, had  entirely  fascinated  him.  He  had  paused, 
admired,  and  in  spite  of  this  she  had  appeared 
unconscious  of  his  meaning.  He  felt  piqued,  he 
returned  to  the  attack  and  determined  to  lay 
siege  in  good  earnest.  But  it  is  dangerous  to 
play  at  this  game.     Cupid   may  often   be  repre- 
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sented  as  a  naked  cherub  handling  a  bow  that 
would  not  kill  a  sparrow,  but  his  appearance  is 
deceptive ;  this  pigmy  is  certainly  the  oldest 
inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  his  power  is  altogether 
disproportionate  to  his  size.  In  playing  with  that 
fire,  which  in  the  beginning  only  just  warmed  him, 
Percy  had  been  first  singed,  then  scorched,  then 
lastly  he  had  fancied  his  whole  happiness  depended 
in  winning  the  love  of  this  perfect  woman.  He 
had  not  in  the  least  understood  her  character, 
but  he  worshipped  the  visible  perfection.  He  had 
learnt  constancy  for  her  sake,  and  he  had  added 
truth  to  his  former  powers  of  fascination,  being 
now  fully  aware  of  the  worth  of  the  prize. 
Magdalen  was  a  beautiful  woman,  but  strange  to 
say  she  had  never  been  in  love  before.  One  morn- 
ing she  awoke  to  the  realisation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word  love,  to  the  sweet  agony  of  being  absorbed 
by  one  idea,  to  the  knowledge  that  she  could  and 
would  sacrifice  herself,  if  necessary,  for  Percy 
Chester's  good. 

Magdalen  could,  if  she  chose,  always  conjure 
back  a  certain  garden  in  Surrey.  She  could  in 
her   dream    find  herself  under   a  softly    murmur- 
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ing  beech  tree ;  she  could  hear  Percy's  tones  ;  she 
could  feel  again  the  touch  of  his  hand  and  the 
electric  current  of  strong  feeling  that  passed 
between  them,  when  he  had  told  her  of  his 
passionate  love  and  that  he  must  win  her  or  die. 

It  is  said  that  every  woman  has  lived  through 
this  supreme  moment,  or  might  experience  it  if 
she  chose.  We  doubt  it,  and  certainly  to  only  a 
few  natures  is  it  granted  to  give  and  to  receive 
perfect  and  passionate  love. 

Magdalen  had  not  given  her  love  without  a 
struggle,  for  love  implies  sacrifice  ;  but  once  given 
the  joy  had  seemed  almost  too  great,  too  wonder- 
ful— she  had  not  even  had  the  strength  to  say  *  yes  ' 
to  Percy  Chester's  flood  of  passionate  rhetoric. 
She  had  leant  against  the  beech  bole  and  the 
beating  of  her  heart  had  rendered  her  mute, 
but  she  had  lifted  her  blue  eyes,  and  their  blue 
had  been  dimmed  with  tears,  not  from  a  '  divine 
despair'  but  by  a  divine  love.  Life  possesses 
nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing  more  mysterious, 
than  this  reciprocal  love,  and  Percy  Chester 
suddenly  realised  it.  His  flow  of  words  ceased  ; 
his  strong,  manly  arms,  taught  gentleness  by  love, 
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encircled  her — this  wondrous  Mac^dalen  !  and  in 
one  pure  passionate  kiss  their  hearts  had  been 
joined. 

This  evening,  Magdalen  saw  the  whole  scene 
repeated  ;  she  seemed  to  feel  the  kiss  again,  to  rest 
once  more  against  the  strong  arm,  to  find  breath 
at  last  to  say,  as  she  had  done  that  day,  '  O 
Percy  !  is  it  true  ? '  She  seemed  to  hear  his  very 
tone  as  he  answered,  'Yes,  Magdalen,  till  death!' 
Then  her  weary  brain  made  a  bound  ;  it  leapt  over 
that  year  of  happiness  and  alighted  on  another 
period,  one  which  she  represented  to  herself  by  the 
figure  of  a  black  curtain — slowly,  very  slowly  let 
down  from  heaven  till  her  whole  sky  was  hidden 
and  she  was  left  in  utter  darkness,  a  darkness 
which  had  never  dispersed,  but  which  had  ever  since 
turned  her  day  into  night,  causing  her  always  to 
go  groping  on,  seeking  in  vain  for  support. 

*  It  did  not  kill  me,'  she  said  to  herself  as  she 
suddenly  dropped  the  photograph  and  the  letters 
upon  the  floor ;  '  strange,  or  can  it  be  possible  that 
I  am  merely  a  ghost,  a  being  without  a  soul,  that 
it  went  away  when  he  left  England  ?  There  arc 
strange  things  in  life,  is  this  one  impossible? ' 
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The  clock  struck  one,  and  a  colder  breath  stirred 
the  soft  folds  of  her  dress.  She  had  not  even 
taken  the  trouble  to  take  off  her  beautiful  gown  ; 
she  knew  that  before  she  could  find  rest  she  would 
have  to  think  down  the  sharp  pain.  It  was  ver}', 
very  rarely  that  Magdalen  allowed  herself  to  begin 
thinking ;  but  when  she  did  so  some  irresistible 
avenger  forced  her  to  go  on  through  the  whole 
scene.  She  had  to  begin  at  the  beginning,  when 
she  had  first  been  introduced  to  Percy,  and  to  go 
on  and  on, — to  pause  under  that  beech  tree,  to  feel 
the  thrill  of  intense  happiness,  and  then  again  to 
go  on  and  on  till  the  black  curtain  began  to 
descend  and  to  shut  out  inch  by  inch  her  sky  of 
blue  and  all  her  happiness. 

That  first  little  edge  of  black  had  been  so 
narrow,  hardly  noticeable.  She  even  remembered 
that  she  had  experienced  pleasure  when  a  certain 
married  pair  had  settled  in  a  house  near  to  her 
country  home.  The  wife  was  a  pretty,  fluffy,  fair 
thing  ;  a  little  angel  in  appearance,  always  dressed 
to  perfection,  and  outwardly  joining  the  innocence 
of  the  new-born  Eve  with  the  beauty  of  a  Helen. 
A  little  soft,  affectionate  creature,  whose  very  baby 
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face  and  baby  hands  spoke  of  everything  except 
guile.  But  some  evil  star  had  shone,  and  the  baby 
woman  had  cast  her  soft  looks  upon  Percy.  He 
had  played  v/ith  her  at  first,  as  one  does  with  a 
kitten.  What  did  it  matter?  She  had  a  husband, 
and  he  was  engaged ;  both  were  quite  safe. 
Magdalen  was  sometimes  a  little  too  much  in 
earnest,  and  showed  too  plainly  her  devotion  to 
and  her  admiration  for  him.  The  fair,  fluffy 
kitten  said  little  amusing  things — sharp,  like  drops 
of  vinegar.  She  often  even  scolded  the  big  Percy, 
taking  up  the  amusing  standpoint  of  a  married 
woman.  She  laughed  at  him  for  being  such  a 
dev^oted  lover,  and  she  unfortunately  found  out 
that  Magdalen  had  not  much  sense  of  the  ludicrous. 
This  little  thing  had  a  passion  for  amusing  herself, 
whilst  her  lord  liked  nothing  better  than  fishing, 
and,  as  she  said,  you  could  not  expect  a  woman  to 
turn  into  an  everlasting  water-nymph  to  please 
any  husband.  She  adored  horses  and  hunting,  so 
did  Percy,  whilst  Magdalen  was  nervous  on  horse- 
back, and — why  enumerate  any  more?  It  is 
a  common  story,  so  common  that  every  day  our 
newspapers  contain  more  or  less  detailed  accounts 
'•-5 
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of  such  narratives,  and  the  beginning  of  those  trials 
that  end  with  a  respondent  and  a  co-respondent 
are  as  often  as  not  begun  in  just  such  harmless 
ways.  The  heroines  are  often  little  soft,  pretty, 
fluffy,  delicate  women  who  are  bored,  who  want 
amusement,  who  are  blase,  who  find  a  dull  husband 
hell  upon  earth,  and  somebody's  handsome  lover 
a  glimpse  of  heaven.  Really,  after  a  time,  the 
details  are  not  interesting.  Zola  or  another  may 
describe  them  graphically,  but  very  soon  they  pall 
upon  one  ;  they  are  true  but  not  amusing,  for  out  of 
the  hollow  life  rings  a  hollow  laugh,  and  the  death's 
head  peeps  out  wickedly  below  the  pink-and-white 
flesh.  There  is  seldom  one  ennobling  struggle  to 
compensate  the  reader  for  examining  the  sickening 
details,  there  is  seldom  even  one  defeat  as  good  as 
a  victory. 

A  man  is  but  a  very  weak  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  a  woman  of  that  sort.  Lily  M'Intyre 
pitted  against  Magdalen  Cuthbert  was  as  a  strong 
silk  cord  compared  with  a  gossamer  thread.  Percy 
found  himself  one  day  tied  and  bound  with  the 
silk  cord  ;  he  struggled  feebly,  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
struggle  when   a  fluffy  kitten  is  looking  on  and 
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laughing  softly ;  and  Magdalen  in  her  noble, 
generous  unsuspectingness,  woke  up  one  day  to 
find  the  first  seed  of  jealousy  in  her  mind,  the  first 
idea  of  suspicion  eating  into  her  very  heart. 

That  is  yet  another  story,  another  well-known 
struggle,  another  oft-told  tale,  and  the  end  too  is 
painfully  unoriginal.  The  waking  up  and  seeing 
Finis  at  the  end  of  a  page  of  one's  life,  when  the 
life  has  apparently  just  begun.  The  sudden  news, 
told  with  almost  brutal  sympathy,  that  one's  lover 
has  eloped  with  another  man's  wife,  and  that  they 
have  both  left  the  country. 

When  Magdalen's  meditation  reached  this  point, 
even  now  she  opened  her  blue  eyes  wide,  as  if  she 
must  look  into  the  invisible,  as  if  she  must  see 
farther,  as  if  she  must  follow  him  and  know  more. 
Finding  this  impossible,  she  rose  and  began 
nervously  to  undo  her  dress,  she  wrapped  herself 
up  in  a  soft  white  dressing-gown  and  leant  out  of 
the  window  to  imbibe  another  breath  of  cool  night 
air.  To  the  world  the  story  was  old  and  forgotten, 
to  her  it  was  new  still,  it  might  even  have  happened 
yesterday.  She  felt  she  vnist  go  after  them  ;  she 
must,  at  any  cost,  separate  them  ;  she  must  tell  him 
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that  as  he  had  left  her  she  would  die ;  that  her 
heart  was  breaking  ;  that  that  woman  could  not 
make  him  happy  ;  that  she  alone  had  the  power 
and  the  right  to  do  so. 

'  Percy,  Percy,  I  alone  ! '  She  said  these  words 
aloud,  now  she  was  alone,  and  now  that  the  words 
were  but  a  foolish  mockery.  '  Percy,  Percy,  do  you 
hear  me  ?  you  must,  you  must !  O  God  !  do  the 
dead  hear?  I  forgot.  He  is  dead,  dead — my 
Percy  ;  the  man  I  loved  like  that ;  and  he,  this  Brice 
Leslie,  knew  him,  loved  him.  He  must  have  heard 
his  story,  but  not  with  names.  Oh  no,  Percy  was 
generous  even  when  he  was  wicked,  he  could  not 
betray  a  woman's  name.  You  could  not  do  f/iaf 
— could  you,  Percy,  though  you  did  so  much  else  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  I  can  still  feel  the  agony,  still, 
after  all  these  years  ?  ' 

She  walked  to  the  pier  glass,  and,  lifting  her 
beautiful  arms,  unfastened  her  hair.  It  fell  in 
thick,  waving  masses  around  her  (the  Magdalen's 
hair  was  a  subject  of  discussion  among  some  of 
her  acquaintances),  and  she  gazed  at  herself  as  one 
gazes  at  a  beautiful  stranger. 

'  No,  I  am  not  that  Magdalen  ;  I  have  all  her 
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power  of  suffering,  I  have  inherited  all  her  sorrow  ; 
but  I  am  not  tJiat  woman  ;  she  had  the  capabil- 
ity of  being  good  and  generous ;  she  was  loving, 
forgiving — oh  yes,  intensely  loving,  and  this  one — ' 
Magdalen  laughed,  a  short,  satirical  laugh,  a  laugh 
that  would  have  stirred  pity  in  any  heart  that  still 
remained  human.  '  This  one  is  very  different,  for 
now  I  know  everything  about  women  ;  I  know  all 
sJie  did  to  win  Percy  and  ruin  him  ;  and  if  I  chose 
...  I,  too,  could  win  and  ruin  a  man.  Have  I  done 
it  ? — Not  as  she  did,  because  I  have  never  seen 
another  Percy ;  but,  pshaw  !  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  trouble.  Where  is  the  man  that  would  satisfv 
me?  That  woman  must  have  had  a  moment  of 
intense  triumph  ;  she  must  have  laughed  in  her  soft 
cooing  manner,  if  only  once,  with  real  enjoyment — 
and  afterwards  ?  But  perhaps  that  once  must  have 
made  up  for  the  rest.  Who  would  risk  all  for 
nothing  ?     No  one,  not  even  the  devil.' 

The  clock  in  the  room  struck  two.  A  dull 
sound  of  a  church  clock  followed,  and  Magdalen 
Cuthbert  lay  back  on  her  cushioned  chair,  spent 
with  the  struggle  that  had  taken  place  in  her. 
She  might  have  been  the  Ancient  Mariner  himself 
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telling  his  tale  to  a  stranger,  urged  on  to  do 
so  by  an  inward  impulse  too  strong  to  resist, 
but  now  that  the  tale  was  told  she  felt  weak  as  a 
child. 

Usually  she  stopped  here,  because  she  knew  no 
n:iore.  When  Percy  Chester  had  disappeared,  the 
world  Magdalen  lived  in  had  paused  a  moment 
to  lift  its  eyebrows,  and  to  offer  her  a  curious  pity ; 
then,  after  this  slight  surprise,  the  world  remarked 
that  the  tale  was  old,  forgot  the  episode,  and  went 
on  as  before. 

And  for  Magdalen  never  a  syllable  of  news. 
Had  they  lived  and  loved  ?  had  they  drawn  closer 
or  had  they  parted  ?  had  the  after  enjoyment  been 
worth  the  awful  tearing  asunder  of  true  love  and 
of  rightful  duty  ?  had  they  been  all  in  all  to  each 
other,  or  had  they  hated  each  other  ? 

But  silence  alone  answered — nothinGf. 

Time  had  gone  on.  Magdalen  had  changed, 
changed  past  recognition  ;  she  had  given  up  old 
friends  ;  she  had  dragged  her  father  to  London, 
and  she  had  tried  to  drown  thought  in  the  world's 
restless  stream.  And  all  the  time  she  had  been 
starving,  starving  for  the  want  of  any  word,  any 
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certainty  of  Percy's  fate  ;  but  the  word  had  never 
come. 

She  waited  and  waited.  Some  day  she  thought 
he  would  come  back,  broken-down,  sad,  crushed  ; 
he  would  come  and  lay  his  wretched  life  at  her 
feet,  and  say  that  what  remained  of  it  was  hers. 
This  was  Magdalen's  last  generous  thought,  last 
wDmanly  vision.  In  it  she  had  seen  herself  stoop- 
ing to  him,  lifting  him  tenderly  in  her  arms — she 
wio  was  so  tall  and  strong ;  she  had  heard  herself 
murmuring  words  of  forgiveness  ;  she  had  heard 
herself  saying  once  more,  '  O  Percy !  is  it  true  ? ' 
She  had  believed  that  her  pure  lips  would  cleanse 
a)vay  his  stains,  and  then  that  their  broken  lives 
would  unite  like  a  bough  that  has  nearly  been 
broken  off,  but  which,  because  of  tender  binding 
up,  has  once  more  been  joined  to  the  parent  stem. 

But  that  awful  silence  had  in  the  end  destroyed 
the  vision,  and  she  had  at  last — remember  it  was 
after  a  long  time  of  waiting — she  had  said  aloud — 

*  If  he  comes  I  will  spurn  him  with  my  foot,  and 
1  know  he  will  come.' 

By  this  time  there  was  sad  havoc  made  in 
Magdalen's    fair   garden.      Her    father    died,  and 
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she  was  left  alone  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  but  she 
was  left  well  off.  Had  Percy  come  now  as  a 
penniless  prodigal,  she  would  have  had  enough 
for  both,  but  then  that  vision  of  exquisite  tender- 
ness had  faded  quite  away.  And  next — the  tale 
must  be  gone  through,  even  if  it  is  not  by  any 
means  original — One  morning  Magdalen  Cuthbert 
took  up  a  newspaper,  and  read  the  bare  announce- 
ment :  '  At ,  New  Zealand,  on  the  18 — , 

Percy  Chester.  Friends  will  please  accept  this 
the  only  intimation.' 

Strange  human  nature !  Magdalen  suddenly  re- 
gretted her  lost  vision  of  pity.  She  might  have 
kept  it  had  she  been  more  noble  ;  it  would  have 
made  no  difference  to  facts.  He  had  never  come 
back. 

And  the  rest?  What  was  it?  Had  she,  Lily 
M'Intyre,  closed  his  eyes?  Why  had  he  died? 
Percy  Chester  had  been  so  strong,  so  handsome, 
that  the  word  death  could  never  be  associated 
with  him.  It  seemed  almost  an  impossibility  to 
think  of  him  in  the  cold  grave. 

Again  silence  said  nothing. 

Magdalen  breathed  a  deep  sigh.     The  story  was 
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over,  it  was  her  turn  now  to  live.  She  must  live, 
she  must  have  some  enjoyment  before  she  died, 
she  must  revenge  herself  on  life  that  had  cheated 
her  so  miserably.  She,  too,  must  have  her  one 
moment  of  triumph — her  one  soft,  cooing  laugh  of 
happiness — paid  for  at  any  price  ;  why  not  she  as 
well  as  that  other  woman  ?  Why  not  ?  Life  was 
life,  and  death  was  inexorable.  Life  was  slipping 
away  so  quickly,  so  very  quickly,  and  she  had  had 
no  happiness  ;  she  had  only  sipped  the  wine  of 
love  ;  she  had  never  had  a  child's  lips  against  her 
lips  ;  she  had  never  heard  the  sweet  call  of  mother^ 
as  did  so  many  common  women  with  no  heart — she 
who  would  have  worshipped  at  a  child's  shrine  if 
it  had  been  his  child,  Percy's  child.  O  God  !  if 
there  were  a  God  ! 

The  clock  struck  three,  a  distant  cock  crowed, 
— a  coachman's  wife  in  some  near  mews  kept 
fowls,  and  this  chanticleer  began  early  to  wake 
the  echoes. 

Magdalen  was  intensely  weary.  She  had  now 
hardly  sufficient  power  left  to  crawl  into  her  bed. 
In  spite  of  her  weariness,  however,  her  beauty 
was  a  sight  worth  seeing  at  this  moment,  for  the 
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weakness  of  strength  has  its  own  strange  beauty 
She  looked  Hke  sonae  heroine  of  the  Sa^as,  or 
some  ancient  prophetess  after  the  oracle  has  been 
delivered  at  the  cost  of  the  bodily  anguish  of  the 
seer.  Then  suddenly  a  spring  of  long-dried-up 
tears  forced  its  way  to  the  surface,  and  with  one 
bitter  heart-rending  cry  Magdalen  threw  herself 
on  her  bed  as  the  words  escaped  her  lips — 

*  But  he,  this  man,  saw  him — knew  him,  knew 
all ;  and  I  must,  I  must  know  ! ' 


CHAPTER  V 

GORSE  and  heather  and  a  thousand  beautiful 
things ;  fir  woods  where  the  squirrels  scamper 
and  where  the  hedgehog  coils  himself  up  into  a 
formidable  ball,  where  the  woodpecker  disports 
himself  and  the  wood-pigeon  coos  to  her  mate. 
Imagine  a  property  composed  of  all  such  lovely 
things,  and  add  to  it  distant  views  of  exquisite 
colouring,  for  it  is  only  in  this  part  of  the  world 
that  you  get  exactly  these  tints.  Imagine,  too,  a 
canal  whose  banks  arc  more  beautiful  than  many 
a  riverside,  and  place  a  little  boat  on  it  in  which  a 
girl  is  rowing  herself  slowly  along  in  the  dreamy 
fashion  which  a  hot  July  day  naturally  calls  forth. 
Now  and  then  she  hastily  puts  up  her  hand  to 
brush  away  a  gnat,  or  else  she  bends  forward  to 
notice  the  lovely  dragon-fly  that  has  settled  for 
an  instant   on   the  arrow-head    leaf.     If  you    can 
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visualise  all  this,  you  cannot  but  admire  an  ex- 
quisite picture. 

'  It  is  very,  very  delightful  to  be  in  Old  England,' 
the  girl  was  thinking  ;  '  in  New  Zealand  we  were 
alw^ays  talking  of  Jwine^  and  yet  we  little  expected 
to  come  here,  here  to  Foy  Lodge.  How  papa 
used  to  picture  it  all  to  me,  and  how  mother 
doubted  ;  and  now,  and  now,  I  am  so  very,  very 
happy  ;  and  when  he  comes — ' 

She  shipped  her  oars,  and,  throwing  herself  back, 
flung  her  arms  behind  her  head  and  let  herself 
float  downwards  with  the  current  She  made  a 
very  lovely  picture,  and  an  artist  sitting  on  the 
bank  saw  her  pass  by,  and  to  himself  called  her 
'  divinely  fair.'  Poor  man  !  he  had  no  settled  in- 
come, but  much  romance  in  his  character.  He 
would  have  given  her  the  last  gold  piece  he 
possessed  to  have  stopped  by  him  in  her  present 
attitude,  and  just  to  let  him  sketch  her  as  a  sweet 
water-nymph,  but  even  the  possession  of  money 
does  not  give  you  the  courage  to  beg  young  ladies 
dressed  in  becoming  costumes  and  who  are  float- 
ing down  a  river  to  act  as  models. 

Griselda    Foy  was    not   'divinely   fair,'  because 
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that  is  a  fairness  we  cannot  easily  describe,  whilst 
she,  on  the  contrary,  easily  lent  herself  to  definition. 
She  was  rather  above  the  average  height,  but  she 
had  more  the  outlines  of  youthful  girlhood  than 
of  fully-developed  womanhood.  Neither  was  she 
extremely  young,  having  just  celebrated  her  twenty- 
first  birthday  in  her  new  home.  It  is  beautiful  to 
be  young  and  to  possess  nearly  all  that  an  innocent 
heart  can  desire.  It  is  still  more  beautiful  to  have 
a  strong  power  of  enjoyment  which  crowns  every- 
thing that  surrounds  your  existence  with  a  golden 
halo.  Life  was  precious  to  Grisclda  because 
she  was  happy.  She  looked  down  on  its  long 
vista  and  hailed  it  with  glad  welcome  and  with 
laughter.  She  was  not  blase,  she  had  plenty  to  do, 
and  she  was  not  delicate  or  fanciful.  She  was  full 
of  a  healthy  poetry,  which  to  some  natures  makes 
even  sad  things  enjoyable.  She  was  ignorant  of 
the  details  of  evil,  but  she  had  intense  pity  for 
evil-doers  and  for  the  suffering  of  which  she  was 
cognisant.  Now  she  had  come  home  to  England 
after  her  twenty-one  years  of  colonial  life,  and  she 
was  ready  to  believe  that  everything  in  England  was 
perfect.     She  dearly  loved  New  Zealand,  but  Foy 
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Lodge  was  the  old  home  cf  her  ancestors,  so  she 
loi^ed  it  better  than  the  colonial  farm.  Her  two 
elder  uncles  had  died  within  a  few  years  of  each 
other,  and  most  unexpectedly  her  father  had 
become  head  of  the  family  and  possessor  of  its 
Hampshire  property,  and  this  was  the  reason  why 
these  New  Zealand  settlers  had  returned  to  the 
mother  country. 

Griselda  could  have  found  her  way  about  the 
Foy  estate  blindfolded,  before  ever  she  came  to 
Foy  Lodge.  She  knew  all  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  the  house,  of  the  garden,  of  the  fields  and  woods  ; 
she  knew  all  about  the  winding  canal  and  all  the 
lovely  bushes  and  copsewood  treasures  on  its 
banks  ;  she  knew  the  look  of  the  American  weed 
lazily  waving  its  fronds  below  the  surface  of  the 
water  ;  she  recognised  the  rustle  of  the  moorhen, 
the  song  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  chirp  of  the 
yellowhammer.  Now  she  had  them  all  in  reality, 
and  leaning  back  in  her  boat  she  said  aloud — 

'  I  believe  I  am  still  dreaming,  but  when  Brice 
comes  it  will  be  real,  real.  I  wonder  if  next  year 
we  shall  go  to  London,  and  if  Brice  and  I  will  .  .  . 
No,  papa  can't  do  without  me  yet,  and   mamma 
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won't  hear  of  any  parting ;  but  Horace  and 
Evie  will  soon  be  grown  up,  and — well,  nothing 
matters  now  that  we  are  here  and  that  Brice  is 
coming.' 

There  was  no  inordinate  shyness  about  Grisclda. 
In  that  she  differed  from  an  English  girl  of  her 
own  age,  character,  and  standing.  Hers  was  a 
beautiful  nature,  and  by  that  we  mean  that  all 
her  impulses  were  good,  for  the  passions  of  more 
passionate  natures  had  never  ruffled  her  inner 
sanctuary.  To  some  she  would  have  seemed  as 
one  of  God's  angels,  whilst  to  others  but  half  a 
woman,  and  therefore  only  half  to  be  desired  if 
wholly  to  be  admired. 

The  lithe  limbs  were  all  grace  ;  the  small,  active, 
well-rounded  arms  were  the  embodiment  of  energy  ; 
the  fair  hair  in  plaits  around  her  small,  well-shaped 
head  looked  like  spun  silk,  and  the  grey  eyes  deep, 
tender,  and  gentle  in  expression.  A  modern  writer 
has  said  :  '  The  ideal  world  has  its  sorrows  but  it 
never  admits  despair.'  Griselda  had  lived  and  did 
live  in  an  ideal  world,  and  she  not  only  shut  out 
despair  but  she  knew  not  even  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 
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Heine's  words  did,  indeed,  apply  to  Griselda  Foy, 
and  must  have  been  written  for  her  counterpart — 

'  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume 
So  hold  und  schon  und  rein 
Ich  schau  dich  an,  und  Wehmiith 
Schleicht  mir  ins  Herz  hinein, 
Mir  ist  als  ob  ich  die  Ilande 
Auf  Haupt  dir  legen  soilt 
Betend,  das  Gott  dich  eihalte 
So  rein,  und  schon,  und  hold.* 

Thus  dreaming  of  future  happiness,  whilst  hardly 
able  to  realise  to  the  full  her  present  joys,  Griselda 
floated  down  the  stream,  till  all  at  once  the  boat, 
going  its  own  sweet  way,  stranded  itself  near  a 
bridge.  A  man  leaning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
bridge  heard  the  sound  of  the  boat  grating  against 
the  posts  sunk  near  the  bank  to  support  it.  He 
unfolded  his  arms  and  stepped  across  the  road ;  then 
he  looked  down,  and  the  expression  of  his  face 
suddenly  changed.  Griselda  had  not  seen  him,  and 
he  had  time  to  think  many  things  and  to  pull 
himself  together  before  making  his  presence  known  ; 
then,  drawing  back  from  the  parapet,  he  hurried 
down  the  grassy  side  of  the  bridge  to  reach  the 
tov;ing-path.     By  this  time  Griselda  was  standing 
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up  and  was  trying  to  push  the  boat  off,  when  she 
suddenly  looked  up,  then  she  dropped  her  oar  from 
sheer  surprise,  and  exclaimed,  turning  first  pale, 
then  bright  pink — 

*  O  Brice  !  is  it  you  ?  Who — what — how  came 
you  here?     In  England,  and  I  didn't  know  it' 

Brice  laughed  aloud  ;  he  grasped  Griselda's  out- 
stretched hand,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  in  the 
boat  beside  her. 

*  A  real,  real  surprise.  I  couldn't  resist  it,  really 
I  couldn't.  My  people  even  don't  know  it,  no  one 
does ;  and  strange,  isn't  it,  that  fate  should  bring 
us  together  Hke  this  ? ' 

*  Strange?  no,  not  at  all;  but — I  wish  you  had 
written.  Tell  me  everything  ;  when  did  you  land  ? 
No,  not  to-day,  nor  yesterday  ? ' 

'  Yes,  very  early  yesterday  morning,  and  I 
stayed  in  London  that  night.' 

They  sat  down,  still  holding  each  other's  hands. 

They  did  not  kiss,  because  they  were  in  a  peculiar 

relationship  to    each    other.     To   all    intents   and 

purposes    they   were  engaged,   but   the    fact    was 

still  a  secret.     In  the  happy  New  Zealand  days, 

when    Brice    came    sometimes    unexpectedly    to 
I.— 6 
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the  farm,  they  had  learnt  to  love  each  other.     It 
had    all    come    about    very   gradually.      First,   a 
brother    and    sister -like    acquaintance,   a    young 
sister's  feeling   for  an   elder  brother  ;  then  some- 
thing  more  ;  then  on    Brice's  side   a  feeling  that 
this  beautiful   child  was   too  good  for  him  ;  then 
a  wish    to   win    her,  and   then —      Well,  then  an 
outcry   from    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Foy :    Griselda   was 
too  young,  in  her  lonely  farm  life  she  had   seen 
so  few  people.      Some  day  she  must  be  sent  to 
England,   to   Foy   Lodge,   where   her    uncle   and 
cousin  lived.     Brice  Leslie's  people  also  lived  near 
the  Foys.     He  knew  the  place ;  they  were  friends 
of  the  family ;  everything  about  the  engagement 
would    be   suitable,   except   that   there   was   very 
little   money  on    her   side.      Certainly  Brice  was 
not   poor,  he   had    a   nice    income ;   but    Griselda 
must  wait  a  long  time  for  her  share  of  the  farm 
profits.     Mrs.  Foy  always  lived  in  a  state  of  fear. 
She  feared   Brice  was   a  little   old    for    Griselda ; 
she  feared  he  might  not  have  enough  money  ;  she 
feared  his  health  might  break  down  ;   she  feared 
Horace  and   Evie  would   miss  their  elder  sister ; 
she  feared  she  herself  could  not  do  without  her ; 
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she  feared  Griselda  did  not  know  her  own  mind — 
and  she  feared  many  more  things  in  this  same 
strain. 

Mr.  Foy  took  quite  another  Hne.  The  prospect 
was  exactly  what  he  wished  and  expected  for 
his  Griselda,  but  there  was  time  enough.  Brice 
Leslie  was  more  than  ten  years  older.  Was  he 
quite  sure  that  she  was  the  wife  best  suited  to 
him  ?  But  if  they  stuck  to  each  other,  and  if 
things  went  on  happily,  he  had  no  objection  to 
their  becoming  engaged. 

Suddenly  Mr.  Horace  Foy  found  himself  the 
head  of  the  house  of  Foy.  His  brother  and  his 
brother's  only  son  were  one  day  both  drowned 
in  a  yacht,  and  he  came  in  for  Foy  Lodge  and 
a  comfortable  income.  The  New  Zealand  farm 
was  sold,  the  family  goods  packed  up,  and  the 
Foy  family  sailed  away.  Brice  came  to  see  them 
off,  and  said  he  should  soon  follow  them.  He 
would  get  a  long  holiday,  and  then — 

'  And  then  we  shall  be  allowed  to  be  engaged,* 
Griselda  had  whispered ;  in  the  meantime  she  was 
very  happy  about  the  new  prospects,  and  Brice 
was   a   little  jealous.     A  year   might   change   his 
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Grisclda  ;  she  might  see  some  one  she  liked  better ; 
she  might  do  all  sorts  of  things — and  he  wanted 
her.  He  yearned  for  home  life,  his  own  people 
not  being  particularly  sympathetic,  and  he  had 
parted  from  them  early  in  life.  For  a  year, 
however,  he  continued  his  lonely  life,  and  then 
he  obtained  his  leave  and  set  forth  for  England 
and  for  Griselda. 

Brice  Leslie  was  one  of  those  men  who  develop 
late.  When  young  he  had  been  so  full  of  health 
and  strength,  of  energy  and  talent  for  his  pro- 
fession, that  he  was  satisfied  with  working  out 
his  superabundant  life  in  this  way.  Then  came  a 
new  experience,  his  friendship  with  Percy  Chester — 
a  friendship  which  taught  him  much  that  perhaps 
it  would  have  been  happier  for  him  not  to  know  ; 
but  there  was  no  resisting  the  fascination,  or  perhaps 
the  strength  of  animal  magnetism,  which  has  never 
yet  been  fully  understood,  and  which  Percy  Chester 
possessed  in  a  marvellous  degree.  It  was  not  only 
women  who  were  attracted  to  him,  but  men  also 
who  fell  under  the  spell.  It  is  a  question  for  learned 
people  to  unravel,  whether  great  generals,  great 
leaders,  and  great  sinners  of  the  world  have  not 
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been  the  victims  or  the  happy  possessors  of  this 
magnetic  power,  the  strength  of  It  determining  the 
amount  of  their  success  or  the  extent  of  their  ruin. 

For  years  Brice  LesHe  was  this  man's  willing 
slave,  and  only  when  death  came  to  separate 
them  did  the  spell  cease.  Then  only  was  it 
that,  weary  of  life  from  its  standpoint  of  hero- 
worship,  Griselda's  gentle  influence  and  purity  of 
thought  cast  its  charm  over  him.  He  had  known 
enough  of  stormy  life,  enough  of  the  suffering  of 
sin,  enough  of  sorrow,  though  it  had  touched 
him  in  an  indirect  manner.  The  reaction  made 
Griselda  appear  to  him  like  an  angel  from  heaven, 
and  he  loved  her. 

To  say  that  he  did  not  understand  her  is  to 
state  a  trite  fact.  What  man  who  has  had  no 
sister,  no  home  life  since  he  became  a  man,  can 
understand  a  woman  ;  what  woman  can  understand 
a  man  ?  But  he  knew  that  the  merry-hearted  girl 
had  no  thought  that  need  be  hidden,  and  that  her 
pure,  unselfish  life  was  only  too  good  to  be  given 
to  him.  He  had  learnt  so  much  through  Percy 
Chester.  For  years  he  had  admired  a  man  whom 
his  conscience  condemned,  and  this  state  of  mind 
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was  deteriorating,  setting  up  a  feeling  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  cause  and  effect  in  the  moral  life, 
which  put  the  whole  machinery  out  of  order. 
Viewed  from  the  outside,  however,  Brice  Leslie 
was  a  high-minded,  noble  specimen  of  humanity, 
a  man  whose  strong  physique  betokened  a  strong 
power  of  moral  resistance,  an  ego  of  no  mean 
capability,  and  yet —  Percy  Chester  had  still 
much  to  answer  for;  the  dead,  through  the  power 
of  thought,  being  still  powerful  for  evil  as  well 
as  for  good. 

'  You  must  forgive  me,  Griselda,  for  not  having 
told  you,'  said  Brice,  smiling. 

'  I  ivas  surprised.  Let  us  row  back  at  once, 
Brice;  this  makes  the  day  quite,  quite  perfect. 
Of  course  you  know  all  this  country,  but  to  me 
it  was  new  and  yet  old.  It  is  fortunate  I  learnt  to 
row  and  ride  so  well  in  New  Zealand.  Your  sister 
can't  understand  my  love  of  out-of-door  exercise, 
but  she  should  have  lived  out  there  for  a  few 
years,  then  she  would  know  !  And  fancy,  Brice, 
I  rather  like  society,  in  spite  of  the  severe  remarks 
you  used  to  make  about  it.' 

Griselda  looked  so  pretty  as  she  said  this  and 
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smiled  at  him,  that  he  shook  off  a  Httle  of  his 
mental  languor,  so  that  the  old  thoughts  began  to 
reassert  themselves. 

*  Of  course  you  do  ;  I  expect  you  are  made 
much  of 

'  Yes,  papa  says  so.  The  people  were  a  little 
stiff  at  first,  but  they  soon  thawed.  This  year  we 
are  still  in  half  mourning,  but  next  spring — ' 

'  You  reckon  easily  without  me.' 

'  Brice,  of  course  I  don't,  but  I  couldn't  leave 
them  at  once,  could  I  ?  And  now  you  will  have  a 
year  in  England  and  be  so  much  with  us.  Your 
house  is  not  a  long  way  from  Foy  Lodge.  When 
you  come  it  will  be  almost  like  one  of  your  long 
New  Zealand  visits.' 

'  Almost,  not  quite  for  7/ie,  I  expect.' 

*  We  have  not  seen  much  of  your  people.  Your 
father  is  a  great  invalid  now,  and  Mrs.  Leslie  and 
your  sister  hardly  ever  leave  him  ;  but  oh,  Brice, 
they  will  be  angry  with  me  for  seeing  you  first. 
They  don't  know — ' 

'  No,  of  course  not ;  you  know  I  was  allowed  to 
mention  it  to  no  one.' 

'Yes,  I   know.     They  tliink  wc  arc  only  great 
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friends,'  Griselda  blushed  so  prettily  that  for  a 
moment  Brice  wished  that  everything  had  been 
settled  last  year,  and  he  wished  also  that  he  had 
now  the  right  to  kiss  those  sweet  lips  that  smiled 
before  him. 

*  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  be  coming  home  with 
you,  Griselda  ? ' 

*  Why  not  ?  ' 

*  Oh,  in  England  people  are  so  straitlaced ! ' 
Griselda  laughed  heartily. 

*No,  your  sister  says  that  customs  are  changing 
fast ;  besides,  what  does  it  matter  ?  This  winter  I 
went  hunting  with  papa  a  good  deal,  and  just 
because  I  rode  right  through  everything,  as  we 
did  at  home,  people  were  surprised,  and  only 
consoled  themselves  by  calling  me  "  The  New 
Zealander.'" 

'  As  if  you  could  do  anything  wrong,  dear,'  he 
said  gently. 

*  Why,  you  are  as  foolish  as  ever,  Brice !  Fm 
just  the  same,  why  should  I  change? ' 

'You  are  Miss  Foy  of  Foy  Lodge  now.' 
'But    Fm    myself  first;    I    hope    I    shall    never 
become  artificial.' 
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There  came  a  sudden  turn  of  memory's  wheel 
over  Brice  Leslie's  mind.  He  saw  a  tall,  handsome 
woman,  leaning  her  beautiful  arm  against  a  marble 
Venus.  That  woman  ivas  artificial.  The  most 
unsophisticated  person  would  say  so — and  yet,  and 
yet,  how  splendid  she  had  looked  !  How  she  flashed 
out  her  remarks !  And  the  end — what  was  it  ? 
what  had  it  meant?  How  he  longed  to  know 
even  now,  though  he  had  put  miles  of  country 
between  her  and  himself.  Here  was  another 
woman,  one  barely  on  the  threshold  of  life,  hoping 
she  might  never  be  artificial.  Had  that  other  ever 
been  as  youthful  in  mind,  and  as  innocent  in 
her  thoughts,  as  Griselda?  That  was  hardly 
possible ! 

*  I  can't  imagine  you  anything  but  yourself. 
Griselda,  has  the  poetical  vein  improved  since  I 
last— ' 

*  Since  you  last  found  my  unfortunate  scribbles  ! 
It  was  very  unfair  of  you,  Brice,  and  you  do  not 
deserve  to  know.  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,  however  ; 
I  have  studied  a  good  deal  of  the  real  poets  since 
I  have  had  so  many  books  at  my  disposal.  You 
will  like  our  library.     It  seems  Uncle  Stephen  was 
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a  very  literary  man,  and  was  always  buying  books. 
If  I  were  clever — ' 

'  You  are  quite  clever  enough  for  me,'  said  Brice 
softly. 

'  Brice,  you  don't  know !  Girls  are  so  clever  here 
in  England  now.  They  go  to  college,  and  they 
take  degrees  and  understand  all  kinds  of  things. 
Your  sister,  who  likes  parish  work  and  poor 
people,  says  that  learning  spoils  nice  girls,  but  I 
have  seen  some  delightful  girls  and  women  who 
have  been  to  Girton  and  Newnham,  and  are  very 
much  like  their  neighbours.' 

'  You  can  ride  and  fish  and  boat  and  make 
dresses  and  help  everybody,  and  you  are  always 
ready  with  womanly  sympathy — that  is  far  better 
than—' 

'  What  are  you  counting  up  my  virtues  for  ?  No 
one  but  you  would  do  anything  so  funny !  Now, 
here  we  are.  We  have  made  this  landing-place 
here  close  to  the  firwood,  so  that  there  is  quite  a 
nice  little  walk  up  to  the  house  through  it.  You 
didn't  know  Foy  Lodge  well  in  old  days,  did  you, 
Brice  ? ' 

'  No ;  when  I  was  young,  your  uncle  was  rarely 
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here.  At  one  time  it  was  let  to  some  disagreeable 
people  no  one  visited.' 

They  pulled  the  boat  into  its  resting-place,  and 
then  Griselda  slipped  her  hand  into  Brice  Leslie's 
arm,  just  as  they  used  to  do  in  New  Zealand  when 
Brice  had  suddenly  turned  up  after  one  of  his  long 
surveys. 

He  felt  proud  and  happy  at  this  moment,  so 
happy  indeed  that  he  dreaded  to  see  the  end  of  the 
walk. 

'  By  the  way,  my  little  girl '  (he  used  to  call  her 
that),  'was  it  not  curious  that  yesterday  morning  I 
met  a  cousin  of  ours,  a  Lady  Mary  Milton,  and 
she  insisted  on  my  coming  to  her  reception  in  the 
evening.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  me  to  be  in  a 
fashionable  concourse  of  people.  I  found  out  I 
am  not  made  to  shine  in  society.  Everybody 
seemed  to  be  so  much  alive,  but  in  quite  a 
different  sense  to  the  wideawakeness  of  our 
colonial  friends.  There  was  an  aroma  of  scented 
existence,  I  can't  express  it  in  any  other  way.' 

'  Is  Lady  Mary  the  wife  of  Mr.  Milton,  the  great 
portrait  painter?  Your  sister  told  me  she  was 
related  to  her.' 
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'Yes;  and  he  was  there,  of  course.  A  simple, 
good  sort  of  fellow.' 

'How  delightful,  Brice  ;  I  like  artists  and  clever 
people,  and  I  am  sure  I  should  enjoy  all  that 
London  world  I  know  so  little  of  I  am  glad  they 
are  your  relations.  And  did  you  see  pretty  girls 
in  plenty? ' 

*  I  suppose  so  ;  I  am  not  a  good  judge,  and  failed 
to  recognise  the  merit  of  one  of  Lady  Mary's 
favourites.' 

'  Stupid  Brice  !     And  you  admired  nobody  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  one  person,  but — ' 

'  But  what  ?  ' 

'  She  was  a  woman  of  forty,  I  should  imagine.' 

'  A  woman  of  forty  !     How  very  old.' 

*  She  did  not  look  "  very  old,"  I  assure  you  ;  the 
younger  beauties  were  nowhere  beside  her.' 

Griselda  laughed,  a  clear  happy  laugh.  '  Then 
you  did  notice  somebody,  sir !  and  you  pretended 
indifference.  Look,  there  is  the  dear  Lodge!  don't 
you  like  that  lovely  old  brick  colour?  It  is  an 
Elizabethan  house,  I  believe.  I  have  a  turret 
chamber,  and  it  is  all  a  delight  and  a  romance  ;  but 
isn't  it  strange,  mamma  is  now  always  regretting 
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the  New  Zealand  farm?  She  is  a  liltle  bored  by 
society,  but  I'm  not ;  I  like  it  all — everything,  and 
papa  is  happy  too.  He  shows  me  where  he  caught 
his  first  fish  and  where  he  shot  his  first  crow. 
Look,  the  doors  are  all  open  as  in  the  old  days  ; 
come  in.  It  is  only  seven  o'clock,  and  dinner  is 
not  till  half-past.  You  will  stay,  of  course  ;  but  I'm 
afraid  everybody  is  still  out  this  lovely  evening.' 

'  No,  I  must  not  stay.  I  have  strayed  already 
too  far,  but  to  find  you  on  my  path  by  that  happy 
chance,  was — ' 

'  It  was  too  delightful  to  be  chance.  Shall  I  own 
it,  Brice  ?  I  was  thinking  of  you  when  I  was 
floating  down  the  canal.  It  was  because  of  you 
that  I  grounded.' 

*  Because  of  me  !  What  an  idea  !  am  I  to  believe 
that,  Miss  Foy?' 

'As  you  like,  but  it  is  true.  Brice,  one  minute  ; 
come  into  our  hall ;  I  want  to  show  you  the  motto 
carved  deep  over  the  oak  mantelpiece.  It  is  very 
old,  and  the  carving  is  deep,  and  black  with  age.  I 
wonder  which  of  our  ancestors  had  it  put  there.' 

The  two  entered  the  hall,  where  there  was  a 
general    look    of   old    carving,   quaint    nooks   and 
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panels  of  various  ages.  A  great  open  hearth 
seemed  to  welcome  the  guests,  and  an  overhanging 
carved  pyramidal  mantelshelf  displayed  the 
ancient  motto  Griselda  had  mentioned. 

*  Look,  Brice,  there  it  is,  you  know  it  ; '  and  Brice 
Leslie  read  it  aloud  with  a  strange  new  feeling  of 
never  having  understood  it  till  this  moment : 

'A  Dieu  Foy, 
Aux  amis  Foyer.'' 

'Those  old  folks  believed  in  mysticism  and 
quaint  devices,  were  great  at  punning,  and  this  one 
is  charming.  Good-night,  dear  Griselda.  I  will 
come  back  as  soon  as  I  can  ;  I  must  go  now.* 

'  O  Brice !  mind  you  do  come  back  as  soon  as 
ever  you  can.' 


CHAPTER  VI 

BRICE  LESLIE'S  parents  were  of  a  type 
which  calls  for  little  description.  Highly 
to  be  respected  and  unimaginative,  they  had  not 
encouraged  poetical  development  in  their  two 
children,  and,  had  not  Brice  left  home  early  and 
learnt  from  the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of 
men  the  complex  nature  of  all  life,  he  might  have 
become  another  Admiral  Leslie  without  the  worthy 
sailor's  special  vocabulary.  The  old  man  was  now 
a  prisoner  in  the  sickroom,  a  martyr  to  rheumatic 
gout,  and  other  maladies.  He  never  left  his 
chamber,  and  his  wife  rarely  left  him.  As  for 
Brice's  sister,  it  might  almost  be  said  that  Miss 
Leslie  had  always  been  an  old  maid.  She  was 
quite  content  to  look  after  her  district,  to  walk  for 
miles  with  no  object  in  country  lanes,  to  write  the 
family  letters,  order  the  household,  and,  by  way  of 
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special  entertainment,  to  exchange  stories  of  the 
delinquencies  of  servants  with  her  neighbours.  She 
did  not 'read  nauch,  declaring  she  had  no  leisure  for 
this  pastime,  as  if  reading  were  a  sinful  amusement 
and  knowledge  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Brice  had 
gone  to  the  colonies  when  quite  a  young  man. 
He  had  seldom  had  a  holiday,  and  he  was  now 
altogether  out  of  his  element  at  home.  His  sister 
tried  hard  to  hide  her  intense  dislike  of  muddy 
boots,  but  she  experienced  a  decided  feeling  of 
irritation  at  having  Brice  about  the  house.  Her 
feminine  mind  had  become  wedded  to  high  tea  at 
varying  hours,  to  suit  varying  village  classes,  so 
that  she  considered  dinner  and  bottled  stout  irk- 
some innovations  ;  therefore  she  was  not  at  all  sorry 
about  her  brother's  constant  visits  to  Foy  Lodge. 

Miss  Leslie  liked  Griselda  Foy.  She  said  she 
was  interesting  and  pretty,  but  she  rode  too  much 
across  country  and  had  curious  tastes.  No  doubt 
New  Zealand  must  be  a  strange  place,  it  was 
wonderful  Miss  Foy  was  as  ladylike  as  she  was. 
Of  course  Miss  Leslie  did  not  dream  of  love 
between  the  two.  Brice  was  a  man,  and  in  her 
eyes  Griselda  was  a  child.     Brice  went  to  talk  and 
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walk  with  Mr.  Foy ;  of  course  the  two  were  old 
friends,  and  enjoyed  discussions  about  farming. 
She  considered  Mr.  Foy  wonderfully  well  educated, 
considering  he  had  lived  so  much  otit  there,  though 
Mrs.  Foy  was  decidedly  colonial  ;  she  treated 
everybody  alike,  and  had  not  learnt  what  was  due 
to  old  families — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Leslies, 
who  were,  if  poor,  quite  as  good  as  the  Foys. 
This  was  Mary  Leslie,  an  ordinary  type  of  the 
ordinary  woman. 

Brice  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  this  sort  of  talk 
after  his  people  had  got  over  their  first  surprise  at 
his  sudden  arrival.  His  father  did  not  like  to  see 
him  for  more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  and  his 
mother  was  not  to  be  spared  from  the  invalid's 
room.  What  would  Brice  have  done  without  the 
Foys  ?  Every  one  was  satisfied.  Once  Mary 
Leslie  remarked,  *  When  the  season  is  over,  Lady 
Mary  Milton  will  come  to  Rosehill,  her  new  house. 
It  is  in  Surrey,  a  ten-miles  drive  from  here,  but  it 
takes  you  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  by  train 
Railway  companies  do  such  foolish  things.  1  hope, 
if  you  had  surveyed  for  them,  Brice,  you  would 
have  been   more  sensible  than  to  put  stations  at 
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inconvenient  distances.  Anyhow,  you  must  call 
on  the  Miltons,  as  you  went  to  their  party.' 

'  Ten  miles  is  a  prohibitive  distance  for  calling/ 
said  Brice. 

'  Not  for  you,  of  course  it  is  for  us  ;  besides,  I 
don't  like  artists  and  people  of  that  sort.  They  are 
always  so  irreligious.  Still  you  won't  mind  that — 
men  never  do.' 

Brice  did  not  argue  the  point,  he  sauntered  off 
to  Foy  Lodge. 

Here  Griselda  at  least  was  bright  and  cheerful. 
Mr.  Foy  was  still  radiant  about  his  new  posses- 
sions, and  Mrs.  Foy  doubly  fearful  about  every- 
thing, especially  fearful  of  losing  what  they  had 
just  acquired.  She  said  her  husband  was  so 
extravagant,  and  Horace  was  at  Winchester — 
such  an  expensive  school — and  Evie's  governess 
was  certainly  not  worth  £\O0  2l  year,  which  seemed 
a  great  deal  for  simply  teaching  one  girl. 

It  was  only  Griselda  who  fitted  into  her  new 
position  as  if  nature  had  especially  intended  her  for 
it.  The  beauty  of  the  place  harmonised  with  her 
poetical  character,  besides  she  was  so  young  and  so 
hopeful,  so  trusting  and  yet  so  diffident  of  her  own 
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powers,  that  there  was  nothing  stereotyped  about 
her  actions.  This  diffidence  of  youth  is  a  beautiful 
thing.'  It  has  a  touch  of  humility,  allied  to  a 
certain  directness  of  aim  which  older  people  lose, 
because  after  a  time  they  see  so  many  reasons  for 
and  against  almost  every  action.  They  learn  to 
suspect  human  nature  and  its  power  of  resistance, 
but  at  one-and-twenty  we  have  little  doubt  of  our 
own  judgment,  and  none  at  all  about  our  power  of 
carrying  our  decisions  into  execution. 

A  week  after  her  meeting  with  Brice  Leslie, 
Griselda  Foy  stood  on  the  steps  of  Foy  Lodge, 
and  as  the  horses  came  round  from  the  stable  her 
cheeks  flushed  with  pleasure  and  a  smile  was  on 
her  lips.  She  and  Brice  were  going  for  a  ride,  just 
such  a  long  ride  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
have  in  New  Zealand.  They  were  going  anywhere, 
everywhere  that  was  permissible  across  country, 
through  hedge  gaps  and  over  the  wild  heather. 
Brice  rode  well,  and  the  two  knew  each  other's 
ways  so  thoroughly,  that  as  they  rode  they  could 
talk  for  any  length  of  time  about  the  past  and 
about  the  future.  No  wonder  that  this  was  to 
be  a  red-letter  day  for  Griselda,  and  that  Brice  felt 
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like  a  preux  chevalier  as  he  helped  her  into  her 
saddle. 

Mr.  Foy  was  a  tall,  grave,  kindly  man — a  gentle- 
man in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  because  all  the 
crust  of  false  customs  had  been  broken  through 
during  his  colonial  life.  He  stood  at  this  moment 
on  the  steps  of  Foy  Lodge  and  looked  at  the  two 
riders  with  undisguised  pride.  Brice  Leslie  was, 
he  thought,  such  a  clever,  thoughtful  man,  a  man 
who  would  some  day  win  recognition  from  the 
world.  He  was  not  rich,  as  some  count  riches,  but 
the  two  would  be  happy — that  was  the  chief  thing. 
Brice  had  cared  about  Griselda  so  long,  and  to-day 
the  elder  man  had  just  given  his  consent  for  Brice 
to  speak  decidedly  to  Griselda ;  but  he  still  wished 
the  real  engagement  to  be  kept  private,  for  Mr. 
Foy  had  old-fashioned  ideas  about  mourning.  It 
was  too  soon  after  his  brother  and  nephew's  sad 
death  to  be  marrying  his  daughter ;  besides,  Griselda 
ought  to  see  the  world  a  little — she  was  too  young 
to  settle  down  at  once  to  married  life.  So  Mr. 
Foy  had  begun  the  subject  with  Brice,  and  told  him 
that  he  and  his  wife  had  settled  that  the  private 
engagement   must   still    hold    good,   but   that    he 
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might  now  really  speak  to  Griselda  about  the 
future. 

'  Take  her  for  a  ride,  my  dear  fellow,  and  settle 
it  with  her  in  your  own  way,  you  know.  My  little 
Griselda  will  never  even  look  at  another  man  as 
long  as  you  are  near — that  is  certain,  I  am  sure, 
though  on  this  matter  her  mother  disagrees  with 
me.     Hers  is  a  very  warm,  steadfast  little  heart' 

Griselda  did  not  know  these  words  had  been 
spoken,  but  she  knew  she  was  going  to  have  a  good 
time  with  Brice,  and  to  be  with  him  was  for  her 
pure,  unalloyed  happiness.  She  loved  him  with  all 
her  heart  and  soul. 

Strange  to  say,  now  that  the  prize  was  within  his 
grasp,  that  the  sweetest  woman  he  had  ever  known 
might  be  his,  Brice  felt  a  certain  reluctance  to 
break  the  charm  that  had  united  them,  a  charm 
which  at  this  moment  seemed  to  him  better  than 
a  formal  engagement.  Then  the  feeling  suddenly 
changed  as  they  galloped  away  in  the  morning 
sunshine.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  Griselda  seated 
on  horseback.  Her  young  figure,  perfectly  pro- 
portioned, had  acquired  a  flexibility  which  only 
an  out-of-door  life,  unfettered  by  tiL;ht  waists   or 
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fashionable  enormities  can  give.  Griselda  could 
even  outrun  her  brother  Hector,  and  could  ride  all 
day  without  being  tired.  Brice  gloried  in  her 
powers  ;  and  to  be  once  again  by  her  side,  to  note 
the  glow  on  the  soft,  rounded  cheek,  the  kindling 
of  the  honest  grey  eyes,  the  sway  of  the  figure  in 
perfect  rhythmic  movement  with  the  motions  of 
the  horse, — this  added  to  the  enchantment  which  he 
now  experienced.  Sometimes  they  rode  close  side 
by  side,  sometimes  finding  strange  gaps  or  narrow 
heath  paths  they  were  separated,  sometimes  even 
it  was  Griselda  who  took  the  lead,  and  cleared  a 
heather  bank  or  a  hurdle  fence  with  the  ease  and 
experience  of  fearless  horsemanship. 

'  Brice,  this  is  perfect,  let  us  go  on  and  on  into 
Surrey.  I  warned  mamma  not  to  expect  us  till 
quite  late.  We  will  have  a  real  New  Zealand  day. 
You  know  the  village  of  Raywood  ;  it  is  the  sweet- 
est of  places,  and  we  can  put  up  the  horses  there 
and  go  and  see  a  cousin  of  ours,  Mrs.  Hope,  who  is 
the  wife  of  the  clergyman.  We  have  called  on 
them  and  they  on  us  several  times.' 

Griselda  was  just  in  front  of  him  and  therefore 
did  not  notice  the  slight   frown    that  knitted  her 
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lover's  brows.  Rayvvood  was  the  village  where 
the  Miltons  had  a  house,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
go  near  Rosehill. 

'Will  it  be  too  far  for  you? '  he  said. 

'Too  far!  No,  indeed.  Oh,  the  joy  of  going 
on  and  on,  and  with  you  too,  Brice — why,  it's  just 
perfection. 

Perhaps  the  girl's  love  and  admiration  were  a 
little  too  visible.  Her  devotion  wanted  the  touch 
of  uncertainty  which  has  a  charm  for  some  natures. 
Brice  forgot  at  this  moment  that  her  love  had  been 
growing  for  years,  and  that  he  had  diligently  culti- 
vated it.  What  was  it  that  had  made  him  just 
out  of  touch  with  the  old  idyllic  feeling  which  had 
till  now  so  much  fascinated  him  ? 

*  It  shall  be  just  as  you  like,  my  little  girl.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  delightful  it  is  to  go  over  my 
boyish  haunts  with  you.'  He  said  this  and  meant 
it,  but  there  was  not  much  passion  in  the  words 
or  in  the  feeling. 

*  You  never  guessed  then  that  there  was  such  a 
person  as  Griselda  Foy,  did  you  ?  ' 

*  Never !     Why,  you  were  not  born.' 

*  When  you  were  nine  years  old,  I  was  not ;  but 
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after  that —  Isn't  it  strange  that  somewhere  in 
the  world  a  person  may  be  living  who  holds  your 
— well,  almost  your  life  in  their  hands?'  Grisclda's 
grey  eyes  clouded  over;  the  beauty  of  the  fir-woods, 
the  scent  of  the  heather  treasures  brought  strange 
thoughts  into  her  brain.  Fate's  chilly  finger  was 
touching  her,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  even 
though  she  did  not  know  it  or  understand  it. 

*  Those  ideas  make  one  giddy.* 

'  No  ;  they  are  delightful.  I  remember  so  many 
sweet  things  about  you,  Brice.  I  remember  when 
you  first  made  me  care  about  poetry ;  I  remember 
the  first  time  you  said  life  was  not  all  joy.  Till 
then  I  thought  it  was  one  sweet,  long  holiday,  and 
really  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  now  even  I 
understand  that  it  is  anything  else,  but  I  ought 
to  do  so.' 

'  What  a  child  you  are  still,  Griselda  ! ' 

*  No,  no,  Fm  a  woman  now — I  know  there  is 
sorrow,  and  I  want  to  do  all  I  can  to  make  it  less 
in  the  world  ;  but  I  am  so  stupid,  and  I  can  do  so 
little.  I  comfort  myself  with  thinking  all  you 
have  done.  How  kind  you  were  to  that  poor  Mr. 
Percy  Chester  when  he  was  so  ill.' 
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'  Kind  !  He  was  my  friend,  Grisclda  ;  you  know 
I  was  intensely  fond  of  him ;  I  admired  him 
immensely.' 

'Yes,  I  know,  I  wonder  why?  Do  you  know, 
Brice,  I  always  rather  disliked  him.  Of  course  he 
was  handsome,  and  all  that,  but — ' 

'  He  was  not  perfect,  and  you  believe  in  per- 
fection too  much.' 

'  Do  I  ?  Well,  yes,  I  would  rather  believe  it  is 
possible  to  be  perfect.  In  fact,  I  know  it  is.  Now, 
Brice,  for  a  gallop  on  this  lovely  moor.  Isn't  this 
glorious  ?  and  we  are  quite  alone.' 

Life  is  a  wonderful  fact,  a  mysterious  strange 
reality,  a  dream  of  possibilities,  a  contradiction  in 
its  very  fleetingness ;  esteemed  so  lightly  when 
young,  clung  to  so  persistently  when  old,  and 
seldom  made  use  of  to  its  fullest  capability. 
Griselda,  at  this  moment  and  indeed  always,  saw 
it  bathed  in  golden  light,  whilst  Brice,  having  one 
of  love's  rare  treasures  at  his  feet,  was  doubtful 
whether  it  were  altogether  worth  picking  up. 
The  perversity  of  humanity  is  often  as  wonderful 
as  its  powerlessncss  to  cope  with  facts. 

On  and  on  they  rode  till  at  last  the  village  of 
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Raywood  appeared  in  sight.  It  nestled  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  a  stream  ran  through  it, 
necessitating  little  bridges  flung  across  the  water 
to  give  access  to  some  of  the  cottages.  In  the 
near  distance  the  hops  in  the  hop-gardens  were 
displaying  their  lovely  garlands,  as  if  ashamed  of 
the  straight  unpoetical  poles  which  supported 
them. 

'  Now,  Brice,  look ;  do  you  see  that  house  with 
the  stream  running  through  its  lawn?  That  is 
Rosehill.  It  is  small,  but  nearly  perfect.  It  is 
your  Lady  Mary  Milton's  house,  I  believe. 
Further  on  is  the  vicarage,  where  the  Hopes,  our 
cousins,  live.  Shall  we  lunch  there,  or  make  a 
picnic  of  it  and  imagine  we  are  at  the  antipodes  ?  ' 

At  this  moment  they  reached  the  entrance  of 
a  narrow  lane,  and  quite  unexpectedly  a  heavy 
cart  issued  out  of  it,  just  crossing  their  path. 
Griselda's  horse  was  startled,  and  she,  not  dream- 
ing of  danger,  was  holding  the  reins  loosely,  so 
that  she  was  not  able  to  prevent  a  sudden  wheel- 
ing motion  of  her  horse  against  the  cart.  There 
followed  a  plunge,  a  desperate  dash,  and  in 
another    moment    Griselda    was    thrown    off  her 
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horse  and  lay  on  the  road.  Brice's  horse  had 
also  shied,  but  happily  there  was  just  room  for 
it  to  dash  forward  instead  of  against  the  cart,  and 
when  Brice  pulled  in  his  steed  and  turned  its 
head,  it  was  to  see  his  Griselda  lying  on  the 
ground. 

In  a  moment  he  had  dismounted,  flung  the  reins 
to  the  foolish  carter,  and  bidden  the  boy  if 
possible  to  catch  the  other  horse.  Then  he  was 
kneeling  beside  her. 

'  Griselda,  my  darling,  are  you  hurt  ? '  He 
raised  her  up,  and  saw  she  was  very  pale  ;  her 
eyes  were  shut — was  she  dead  ?  He  lifted  her  in 
his  arms  and  carried  her  to  a  cottage  opposite. 
The  door  was  open,  only  a  stone-deaf  old  woman 
who  could  not  move  from  her  chair  was  within, 
but  there  was  a  couch  in  the  corner  and  he  laid 
her  there,  and  hurried  to  fetch  some  water. 

In  a  few  moments  Griselda  opened  her  eyes 
and  smiled  to  see  Brice's  anxious  face  above 
her. 

*0  Brice!  it  is  nothing  —  did  I  fall?  How 
silly  of  me!  Hurt?  Oh  no,  only  I  feel  a  little 
giddy.' 
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'  Lie  still  there,  darling.  Yes,  it  was  that  fool 
of  a  carter.  Oh,  it's  all  right,' — for  Griselda  looked 
questioningly  towards  the  old  woman. 

*  She  is  as  deaf  as  a  post  and  can't  move.  The 
family  has  gone  shopping.  Are  you  sure,  quite 
sure,  you  are  not  hurt?' 

'  Quite  sure.  I  can  get  up.  May  I  ?  ' 
Brice  was  sitting  beside  her,  pale  and  troubled. 
He  had  had  a  terrible  fright ;  it  seemed  to  him  as 
if  an  angel  had  been  by  his  side  and  had  nearly 
taken  flight,  without  his  having  the  power  to  hold 
her  back. 

*  My  darling '  he  said,  stooping  down, — no  longer 
the  quiet,  grave  Brice,  but  quite  another  person, — 
'  my  darling,  put  your  arms  round  my  neck,  so, 
never  mind  anything.  Don't  you  know  your 
father  has  at  last  given  me  the  right  to  take  care 
of  you  ?  It  is  no  longer  a  possibility  and  all  that 
humbug,  at  least  between  ourselves.'  He  put  his 
strong  arms  round  her,  and  in  so  doing,  for  one 
moment,  his  lips  touched  hers.  It  was  their  first 
kiss,  and  given  under  such  strange  circumstances 
that  the  blood  rushed  back  to  her  cheeks,  and 
Griselda's   life   was    instantly    beautified,   altered, 
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raised  out  of  the  purity  and  ignorance  of  youth 
into  the  greater  purity  of  conscious  self-surrender. 
But  even  at  this  moment  she  was  troubled  by  the 
new  awakening,  and  was  shyly  standing  up  a  little 
away  from  Brice  arranging  her  hat  when  a  shadow 
fell  across  the  doorway  and  a  voice  said — a  voice 
that  sounded  like  a  soft  ripple  of  clear  water — 

'  What  is  the  matter,  what  has  happened,  can 
I  be  of  any  help?  ' 

Brice  turned  round  with  some  feeling  of  annoy- 
ance. He  would  have  liked  to  be  quite  alone  with 
Griselda  now  and  always,  or  so  he  fancied,  and 
then  suddenly  he  was  surprised  into  a  smile,  for 
Lady  Mary  Milton  stood  before  him. 

'  Mr.  Leslie !  you  here,  and — ' 

*  Miss  Foy  has  met  with  an  accident,  but  I  hope 
it  is  nothing.' 

*  Miss  Foy  of  Foy  Lodge ! — ah,  I  knew  your 
uncle,  so  I  may  say  I  am  a  friend  of  the  family, 
besides  being  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Leslie ;  this  surely 
gives  mc  the  right  to  give  orders.  How  fortunate 
I  am  down  here  for  the  day,  so  I  can  say.  Come 
to  Rosehill  at  once.  We  were  on  the  lawn  and 
saw  something  had  happened,  but  how  strange  it 
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should  be  you !  I  have  an  impromptu  luncheon 
ready,  and  if  you  like,  Miss  Foy,  you  can  lie  down 
at  your  ease.  I  think  I  can  offer  you  something 
better  than  old  Betty's  hospitality.' 

Griselda  was  still  feeling  giddy,  so  that  she  had 
to  lean  on  Brice's  arm  whilst  they  crossed  the 
road  and  entered  the  private  walk  leading  up  to 
Rosehill.  Her  habit  was  torn,  and  would  have  to 
be  mended.  So  she  was  very  grateful  for  Lady 
Mary's  kind,  womanly  attention. 

'  Come  in  this  back  way,  we  shall  meet  no  one. 
In  fact  there  is  only  an  old  housekeeper  here.  I've 
come  down  just  to  settle  about  things.  How 
fortunate!  Now  come  up  stairs  with  me,  Miss 
Foy,  and  you  shall  lie  down  and  have  some  wine. 
Mr.  Leslie,  you  will  find  your  way  to  the  dining- 
room  ;  I  will  soon  come  back.  By  the  way,  the 
disgraced  horses  were  caught  and  I  ordered  them 
to  be  taken  to  our  stables.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Brice  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.     *  You  are  a  true  friend  in  need.' 

'  You  could  not  flatter  me  more.  There's  the 
Tunes  on  the  writing-table,  only  unfortunately  it 
is  the  Times  of  one  day  last  year,  but  you  won't 
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object  to  stale  news,  being  a  returned  New  Zea- 
lander.  Each  summer  when  we  return  this  place 
is  always  like  the  palace  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty.' 

The  two  ladies  disappeared,  and  Brice  walked 
into  the  dining-room,  where  a  small  table  was  laid 
for  two  persons.  No  one  was  in  the  room,  and 
Brice  wondered  when  Mr.  Milton  would  turn  up  ; 
then,  feeling  too  anxious  to  sit  down,  he  went  and 
stood  by  the  window  and  gazed  out  upon  the 
lawn  and  upon  the  lovely  view  beyond.  The  mid- 
day sun  added  a  semi-transparent  haze  to  the 
prospect.  The  distant  blue  was  soft  and  grey,  and 
nature  seemed  to  be  half  asleep,  only  just  enough 
awake  to  rejoice  in  its  happiness.  Brice  was 
himself  still  feeling  the  pressure  of  Griselda's  lips. 
She  was  still  such  a  beautiful  child,  that  it  seemed 
almost  wrong  to  awaken  in  her  this  new  passionate 
life — that  is,  if  it  were  there  to  awaken.  Some 
beings  are  perhaps  born  passionless,  so  Brice 
meditated  ;  was  Griselda  one  of  them  ?  But  what 
did  it  matter — she  was  his,  his  in  the  beautiful 
future,  his  to  work  for  and  to  love.  Suddenly  he 
looked  down,  to  find  his  hand  resting  on  a  little 
book  in  a  paper  cover,  which  some  one  had  been 
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reading,  and  had  laid  open,  face  downward,  upon 
the  table.  He  ventured  to  take  it  up,  and  he  found 
it  was  a  book  of  old  French  poems.  He  read  the 
one  on  the  page.  It  was  by  Fabre  d'Eglantine, 
one  of  the  poets  sacrificed  by  the  Revolution. 
The  verses  began  thus — 

'Je  t'aime  tant,  je  t'aime  tant, 
Je  ne  puis  assez  te  le  dire, 
Je  le  repete  pourtant 
A  chaque  fois  que  je  respire. 
Absent,  present,  de  pres,  de  loin, 
Je  t'aime  est  le  mot  que  je  trouve  ; 
Ou  je  le  pense  ou  je  le  trouve.' 

He  read  on  for  three  more  verses.  The  very 
words  seemed  to  have  been  written  by  a  man  who, 
like  himself,  had  just  won  a  precious  love  ;  and  yet, 
strange  to  say,  they  did  not  strike  an  answering 
chord  in  his  heart.  '  Perhaps  they  are  too  fanciful 
for  an  Englishman,'  he  said  to  himself — 

'  Ton  coeur  m'est  tout,  mon  bien,  ma  loi ; 
Je  plaire  est  toute  mon  envie  ; 
Enfin,  en  toi,  par  toi,  pour  toi, 
Je  respire  et  tiens  k  la  vie. 
Ma  bien-aimee,  O  mon  tresor  ! 
Qu'ajouterais-je  a  ce  langage  ? 
Dieu  !  que  je  t'aime  !     Eh  bien  !  encore 
Je  voudrais  t'aimer  davantage.' 
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There  was  a  step  outside,  and,  as  if  he  were 
guilty  of  some  evil  deed,  Brice  replaced  the  book 
in  the  position  he  had  found  it.  Lady  Mary  must 
not  see  him  reading  a  love  song,  or  she  might 
guess  the  truth  about  Griselda.  The  door  opened, 
and  he  turned  round  hastily. 

*  How  is  she  ? ,'     He  paused,  a  strange  cold 

shiver  passed  through  him,  for  in  the  doorway, 
dressed  in  some  soft  black  lace  material,  which 
enhanced  her  beauty,  a  large  plumed  hat  that 
softened  the  slight  sternness  of  the  features,  and 
one  exquisite  rose  in  her  bosom,  stood  Magdalen 
Cuthbert !  She  too  paused  and  said  nothing  ;  but 
her  face  flushed,  her  lips  were  firmly  pressed 
together,  as  if  to  force  them  to  suppress  a  sudden 
exclamation  as  she  walked  grandly  towards  him, 
saying  quite  calmly  and  quite  indifferently — 

*  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Leslie  ?     I  did  not  expect 
to  see  you  here  to-day.' 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MAGDALEN  CUTHBERT  had  come  down 
with  Lady  Mary  to  Rosehill  for  the  day. 
It  was  true  she  had  promised  to  stay  with  her  in 
July,  but  she  was  already  repenting  of  her  promise, 
and  trying  to  excuse  herself,  being  extremely 
changeable  about  her  plans.  Since  that  meeting 
with  Brice  Leslie  she  had  lived  in  a  dream.  Any 
great  excitement  plunged  her  into  one  of  her 
strangest  moods,  therefore  she  longed  for  quiet — 
the  intense  quiet  of  the  country ;  but  yet,  when 
she  got  it,  it  merely  seemed  to  paralyse  her,  and 
she  felt  forced  to  plunge  once  more  into  the 
whirlpool  of  society  in  order  to  live,  or  rather  to 
feel  alive.  She  knew  nothing  of  Lady  Mary's 
invitation  to  Brice  Leslie  to  meet  her,  so  at  this 
moment  she  was  entirely  taken  by  surprise,  and 
her   astonishment  was    not   in    the   least   feigned. 

114 
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She  had  seen  the  accident  from  the  lawn,  but  as 
Lady  Mary  and  the  gardener  had  hurried  out  to 
offer  help,  she  had  settled  that  she  was  not 
wanted.  Her  energy  was  not  often  concentrated 
on  persons  in  trouble.  Illness  repelled  her  and 
caused  her  positive  discomfort,  just  as  some  people 
are  affected  by  the  presence  of  a  cat  in  the  room 
or  a  spider  on  the  wall. 

She  had  since  heard  from  the  maid  that  the 
lady,  whose  horse  had  shied,  was  shaken  but  not 
seriously  hurt,  and  that  Lady  Mary  sent  her  word 
to  go  downstairs  and  begin  luncheon,  and  she 
would  join  her  presently.  Accordingly,  she  had 
come  down,  and  then,  suddenly,  she  found  herself 
in  the  presence  of  the  man  who  had  caused  all 
the  renewal  of  her  pain.  She  remembered  every 
word  spoken  at  their  last  interview,  for  it  had  been 
burnt  into  her  brain.  She  remembered  the  intense 
indignation  her  flippancy  had  called  up  on  his 
calm,  handsome,  kindly  face.  Brice  Leslie's  face, 
she  thought,  was  not  of  an  ordinary  type  ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  full  of  character.  He  was  a  man 
of  few  words,  who  could  not  bandy  compliments 
with  the   easy  carelessness  of  half   the    men    she 
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met ;  a  man  who  had  been  able  to  rouse  her,  and 
to  punish  her  as  no  other  man  had  been  able  to 
do  since  Percy  had  forsaken  her.  It  was  only 
through  his  knowledge  of  Percy  he  had  done  so, 
but  the  experience  was  new  to  her.  It  impressed 
the  man  on  her  mind  ;  she  could  never  forget  him 
as  she  forgot  so  many  of  the  masculine  gender 
who  paid  her  attentions  and  over  whom  she  often 
exercised  an  unfortunate  influence.  Now  he  stood 
before  her,  and  they  were  alone.  The  chance  she 
had  stooped  to  ask  for  was  hers,  though  she  was 
far  too  proud  ever  to  have  asked  again  for  it,  even 
if  she  must  die  without  finding  out  what  she  so 
intensely  longed  to  know. 

It  was  true  that  Mr.  Leslie  stood  before  her — 
but  of  what  use  was  that?  What  could  she  say 
to  him,  and  how  beg  for  news  of  Percy  ?  All  this 
flashed  through  her  mind,  but  she  w^as  not  going 
to  be  a  second  time  taken  by  surprise.  She 
decided  that  she  would  make  him  forget  her 
previous  request,  and  then  when  he  was  off  his 
guard  she  would  draw  it  out  of  him.  The  idea  of 
conquest  for  the  mere  sake  of  amusement  brought 
back  her  full  self-possession.     Once  more  she  was 
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the  sparkling,  handsome  Miss  Cuthbert,  a  woman 
with  every  talent  and  more  than  her  full  share  of 
beauty ;  a  woman  who,  being  no  longer  young, 
knew  the  force  of  every  word  she  used  and  the 
effect  of  every  pose  she  affected.  After  her  in- 
different greeting  to  Brice,  she  added — 

'  I  never  imagined  that  you  were  connected  with 
the  accident,  Mr.  Leslie.  You  were  riding  with  a 
lady ;  I  hope  she  is  not  much  hurt  ? ' 

Magdalen  held  out  her  hand  with  a  graciousness 
of  word  and  action  which  Brice  was  quite  unpre- 
pared for.  There  was  no  scorn,  no  banter  in  her 
tone,  only  intense  sympathy  and  charming  polite- 
ness. Brice  was  charmed,  but  he  was  on  his 
guard. 

*  I  was  riding  with  Miss  Foy,  whose  father  is 
a  neighbour  of  ours,  and  who  is  also  a  New 
Zealand  friend,  and  so  I  need  hardly  add  that 
she  is  a  perfect  horsewoman  ;  but  accidents  will 
happen  even  to  the  best  riders.' 

*  But  she  is  not  hurt  ?  ' 

*  Not  seriously  ;  I  was  frightened  for  a  moment, 
but  it  is  nothing.' 

*  I    am   very  glad,   but    in    the   meanwhile   you 
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must  be  hungry,  so  let  us  cat'  She  rang  the  bell, 
and  in  a  few  moments  she  was  acting  hostess  with 
the  perfect  grace  of  a  woman  accustomed  to 
entertain.  On  his  side  Brice  made  a  ^reat  exer- 
tion  to  appear  perfectly  natural  and  perfectly 
self-possessed.  In  reality  he  felt  neither,  but  he 
could  have  given  no  exact  reason  why  he  should 
feel  embarrassed.  It  was  more  the  recollection 
that  she  had  attracted  him  powerfully  that  first 
evening  of  his  return  to  England  than  any  present 
feeling  which  made  him  feel  shy,  for,  at  this 
moment,  Miss  Cuthbert  was  too  natural  to  be 
dangerous.  He  found  himself  wondering  why 
he  had  thought  her  so  artificial.  There  was  very 
evident  softness  about  her  now,  almost  a  childlike 
confidence,  that  was  bewitching  in  a  woman  so 
evidently  of  the  world  and  so  extremely  well  dressed. 
Contrast  has  always  a  certain  charm,  and  to  find 
a  great  lady  attired  in  the  height  of  fashion,  and 
yet  as  simple  as  a  mere  nobody,  gratifies  shy 
people  who  feel  their  own  shortcomings  in  the 
ways  of  the  world. 

Brice  was  grateful,  grateful  for  the  new  picture 
of  herself  she  was  giving  him,   and  grateful  too 
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that  she  was  not  going  to  punish  him  for  his  last 
rude  behaviour  and  ill-mannered  speech.  They 
began,  of  course,  to  talk  of  the  beauty  of  Rosehill, 
of  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  prospect  of  the  hops  ; 
and  they  had  just  reached  the  hop  dog  and  its 
use  and  beauty  when  Lady  Mary  herself  hurried 
in. 

'  I  am  very  glad  you  have  renewed  your  ac- 
quaintance,' she  said,  with  her  brightest  smile, 
immediately  remembering  her  wager.  Here  was 
the  very  opportunity  she  had  been  looking  for. 
Magdalen  had  taken  some  notice  of  the  New 
Zealander,  and  the  New  Zealander  had  naturally 
been  struck  by  her  beauty.  Doubtless  he  was 
younger  than  Miss  Cuthbcrt,  but  what  did  that 
matter?  Any  man  might  be  glad  to  win  her, 
though  whether  he  could  manage  her  after  the 
knot  had  been  tied  was  another  question  and 
purely  his  affair.  The  real  difficulty  lay  with 
Magdalen  herself  She  had  flirted  up  to  a  certain 
point  with  many  men,  but  just  when  they  believed 
themselves  safe  to  win  they  found  her  bearing 
towards  them  suddenly  altered.  Then  she  drew 
back ;    sometimes    she    laughed,    sometimes    she 
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seemed    utterly   bored,   and   sometimes   even   she 
forgot  them. 

*She  has  never  really  loved    since   that  affair,' 
Lady  Mary  said  to  herself,  feeling  she  knew  exactly 
where  the  fault  lay,  so  that  now  her  mission  was  to 
remedy  the  evil.     '  Let  these  two  be  together  for 
a  fortnight,  and    my   wager   is   won.      Magdalen 
will   lose   her   restless   discontent  and  —  well,  she 
would  not  be  so  afraid  of  the  venture  if  she  only 
guessed  how  happy  my  married  life  is,  and  how 
Frank  lets  me  do  just   as    I   like  in  everything. 
That  is  the  kind  of  husband  she  wants.     I  wonder 
now  whether    Magdalen   would  lead   him   a  life ; 
she  —  well,  that's  not  in  my  bargain ' ;  and  with 
these   thoughts   now   dancing  through  her  fertile 
brain  the  little  lady  sat  down  ready  to  carry  out 
her   plan.      She    loved    planning   and    contriving 
marriages   as  much  as  she   loved    giving  famous 
parties,  and  she  had  unfortunately  made   one   or 
two  successful  hits.      In   these  cases  success  is  a 
dangerous  reward  and  tempts  one  to  begin  again, 
for  living  chess  pieces  are  far  more  amusing  than 
dumb  wood. 

It  was  thus  Lady  Mary  who  was  the  guilty  one  ; 
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but  how  was  she  to  know  that  that  child  upstairs, 
with  her  simpHcity  and  her  gold-brown  hair,  had 
been  Brice  Leslie's  love  for  years,  and  that  on  this 
very  day  their  lips  had  sealed  a  long-understood 
contract?  In  all  fairness  to  her  it  must  be  said 
she  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  strangely  enough 
the  idea  never  passed  through  her  head.  Brice's 
self-possession  still  more  hid  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  evidently  his  evil  star  had  already 
risen,  though  it  was  only  just  visible  above  the 
horizon. 

'  How  strange ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Mary,  *  how 
very  strange  we  should  meet  again  here  by 
accident,  and  by  means  of  an  accident,  but  my 
patient  upstairs  is  doing  very  well.  She  has  had 
some  champagne,  and  is  now  lying  down.  I 
believe  she  will  sleep  it  off.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Leslie,  that  your  bringing  Miss  Foy  here  will 
necessitate  my  calling  on  her  father  and  mother. 
What  sort  of  people  arc  these  bush  folk  ?  I 
suppose  the  girl  has  been  to  school  in  Eng- 
land?' 

Brice  ought  to  have  spoken  out  now.  He  ought 
to  have  said  that  he  was  that  day  a  fortunate  and 
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accepted  lover,  but  he  was  too  quiet  and  shy  to 
enter  into  particulars  ;  he  let  the  opportunity  slip  ; 
besides,  he  was  bound  to  silence  by  Mr.  Foy  him- 
self. 

'  No,  you  see  before  you  a  real,  educated  New 
Zealand  young  lady.  Miss  Foy  is  in  England  this 
year  for  the  first  time.' 

*  The  Foys  come  from  a  good  old  stock,  but  I 
hear  Mrs.  Foy  does  not  care  about  society.  You 
know  w^e  do  not  see  much  of  our  neighbours, 
Magdalen,  so  vegetating  here  may  bore  you.' 

'  No,  I  love  the  country ;  it  reminds  me  of 
former  days,'  and  Magdalen  gazed  dreamily  out 
of  the  window. 

'Does  she  mean  it?'  thought  Brice,  casting  a 
furtive  glance  at  her.  '  Strange  woman  !  one  does 
not  know  when  she  is,  or  is  not,  in  earnest.  Of 
course  now  she  is  pretending,  for  how  can  she  like 
a  country  life  ?  Indeed,  she  told  me  she  did  not 
like  quiet  when  I  last  saw  her.  I  wish  Griselda 
were  well  enough  to  ride  home  at  once.' 

*  My  dear,  you  are  getting  poetical.  If  you  had 
a  Frank  always  with  you,  you  would  soon  leave 
poetry  to  English  bards,  born,  I  suppose,  for  that 
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purpose,  for  they  are  often  stupid  in  other  subjects. 
When  I  have  finished  my  lunch  I  will  take  you  to 
the  summer-house,  and  you  shall  both  admire  the 
view  at  your  leisure.  My  New  Zealand  cousin 
has,  as  the  ancients  used  to  say,  the  poet's  dreamy 
eye  and  sad  cast  of  countenance.  I  daresay,  in 
secret,  he  too  writes  verses  to — '  Lady  Mary  was 
going  to  say  '  to  ]  his  mistress's  eyebrows,'  but 
stopped  herself  in  time. 

'  I  love  poetry  too  much  to  write  it,'  said 
Magdalen,  rising  and  going  towards  the  window  ; 
and  then  she  became  conscious  of  the  French 
book  turned  on  its  face  upon  the  table,  and  slowly 
closed  it.  For  all  the  world  she  would  not  have 
been  found  reading  it. 

'That  remark,  Magdalen,  is  not  altogether 
worldly-wise,'  said  Lady  Mary,  laughing,  and  her 
laugh  was  so  bright  and  good-humoured  it  seemed 
to  make  sunshine  in  the  room.  '  For  my  part,  I 
have  noticed  that  it  is  the  very  unpoctical  people 
who  "  adore "  poetry  ;  they  feel  the  lack  of  it  in 
their  own  natures,  and  so  supply  their  need  out 
of  books.' 

*  Surely  not,'  said  Brice  ;  *  you  can  have  no  real 
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sympathy  with  poetry  unless  there  is  an  answering 
chord  in  your  own  mind.' 

*At  all  events,  it  is  a  dumb  string  till  another 
hand  strikes  it/  said  Magdalen,  turning  round, 
'but  the  whole  credit  must  belong  solely  to 
neither.' 

Brice  looked  up  utterly  surprised.  Magdalen 
had  placed  herself  with  her  back  to  the  light ;  a 
soft  shade  was  over  her  face,  whilst  her  waving  hair 
peeped  out  from  beneath  her  large  plumed  hat. 
She  looked  like  a  picture  painted  by  Velasquez, 
grander  and  more  highly  coloured  than  a  Sir 
Joshua.  There  was  so  much  real  feeling,  such  an 
apparent  depth  in  her  remark,  that  it  seemed 
impossible  she  was  merely  the  society  Miss 
Cuthbert  whom  he  had  met,  admired,  and  scorned. 

*  If  the  hand  makes  discord,  the  string  is  blamed 
for  it,'  said  Brice,  carrying  on  the  idea. 

'  Avoid  metaphors,' said  Lady  Mary.  *I  assure 
you  it  is  brain  labour  lost.  A  woman  in  her  own 
person,  that  is  in  her  words  and  actions,  outwits 
all  philosophy.' 

'And  all  philosophers,'  added  Magdalen,  step- 
ping out  of  the   French  window  upon  the   lawn, 
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and  followed  by  the  other  two.  '  Tell  me,  Mr. 
Leslie,  does  New  Zealand  or  England  claim  your 
greatest  affection  ? ' 

*  England — home,'  said  Brice  quickly.  '  Even 
though  patriotism,  as  I  am  told,  is  a  worn-out 
creed.' 

'  Like  Christianity,  some  say,'  put  in  Magdalen 
lightly. 

*  But  I  only  know  that  as  one  steps  on  board 
the  ship  that  is  to  take  one  home  one's  throat 
tightens,  however  little  one  may  have  thought  of 
it  previously.' 

*But  if  your  wife  and  family  remained  behind, 
the  feeling — supposing  you  cared  about  your  wife, 
a  sentiment  slightly  behind  the  times — would 
materially  lessen  ;  therefore  it  is  not  true  patriotism, 
it  is  the  love  of  oneself  and  of  one's  own  concerns,' 
said  Magdalen. 

*  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  noble  feelings  ? ' 
answered  Brice  shortly.  She  was  beginning  to 
irritate  him  acrain. 

o 

*I?     Oh  yes  ! — when  I  find  them.' 
*Now,  Mr.  Leslie,'  put  in  Lady  Mary,  M 00k  at 
the  view ;   from   here   you   can   see  the  castle  to 
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perfection.  The  Duke  of  Blackwater's  place  is 
always  a  nice  point  for  artists ;  look  there,  on  the 
side  furthest  away  towards  your  home.  This  small 
hill  with  the  summer  -  house  was  Frank's  pet 
scheme.  He  took  more  pains  with  it  than  he  does 
with  a  rich  sitter.' 

*  Has  Mr.  Milton  taken  Miss  Cuthbert's  picture  ? ' 
said  Brice,  seeing  Magdalen  in  a  new  light,  as, 
with  one  hand  shading  her  eyes,  she  gazed  as  if 
spellbound  towards  the  beautiful  distance. 

*  No,  she  will  not  condescend  to  sit  to  him. 
Between  ourselves,  it  is,  I  believe,  from  fear  of  not 
being  flattered  enough.' 

Magdalen's  spirit  appeared  to  return  from  the 
distant  view,  and,  dropping  her  hand,  she  smiled. 
So  intensely  sad  was  the  smile,  however,  that 
Brice  relented,  for  surely  that  look,  at  all  events, 
spoke  of  some  true  thoughts. 

'  Why  should  I  have  my  picture  painted  ? '  she 
said.  '  Mrs.  Stewart  is  not  given  to  art,  and  never 
recognises  even  a  photograph.  Who  else  would 
enjoy  the  work  of  art  ? ' 

*  But  you  must  have  many  friends,'  said  Brice, 
falling  under  the  influence  of  that  sadness  which 
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was  doubly  effective  after  the  laughing,  scornful 
manner  of  the  previous  moment. 

'  I  live  in  the  world,  you  know,  and  I  believe  I 
belong  to  "society."  Did  you  ever  look  for  a 
friend  tJiere?'  she  said  bitterly.  Lady  Mary  did 
not  hear  the  remark  ;  she  had  gone  to  gather  a 
rose,  and  then  called  out  to  the  pair  that  she  was 
going  in  but  would  soon  return  to  them. 

Magdalen  Cuthbert  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  inside 
the  summer-house.  She  folded  her  hands  on  her 
lap,  and  looking  up  suddenly  into  Brice  Leslie's 
face  she  repeated  the  question — 

'  Have  you  ever  found  a  friend  in  society  ?  By 
the  way,  that  friend  you  mentioned,  Mr.  Chester — 
you  called  him  your  friend,  did  you  not?' 

Brice  also  sat  down,  and,  ignoring  the  question, 
he  said  abruptly — 

'  You  wanted  to  know  that  story  ?  ' 

Magdalen  did  not  look  up.  Her  clasped  hands 
trembled  a  little,  and  there  was  a  visible  paleness 
in  her  cheeks,  but  Brice  was  not  looking  at 
her. 

'  Yes,'  she  said  quietly. 

'  Percy    Chester   was   the    man    who,    in    some 
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mysterious  way,  more  than  any  man  I  have  known, 
most  influenced  my  life.  He  attracted  me  so 
powerfully,  that  in  spite  of  everything  I  knew — 
and  there  were  few  things  he  did  not  tell  me — 
I  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water  for 
him.' 

Magdalen  laughed  her  short,  strange  laugh. 

'  You  are  then  capable  of  that  kind  of  attach- 
ment?' 

'  Oh,  I  did  not  measure  and  weigh  it  out  as 
people  in  the  world  seem  to  do,  I  simply — why 
need  I  be  ashamed  of  it  ? — I  simply  loved  him  and 
worshipped  him.' 

*  And  he  was  worthy  of  your  love  ? ' 

*  I  don't  know.  I  tell  you  I  am  not  the  man  to 
measure  out  so  much  for  so  much.  He  was  brave 
and  fearless,  and  yet,  in  some  ways,  a  coward ; 
strong  at  times  and  then  intensely  weak  ;  clever, 
oh  yes,  he  could  do  all  he  chose  ;  and  yet  he  would 
have  periods  of  depression  and — ' 

*  Was  he  happy  ?  I  mean  was  he  happily 
married  ? '  Magdalen  spoke  distinctly  as  if  her 
words  were  carefully  selected.  Brice  forgot  his 
prudence. 
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'  Miss  Cuthbert,  you  know  something  of  him,  or 
you  would  not  ask  me ;  you  know,  I  am  sure  you 
know,  that  his  life  was  wrecked  by  a  woman.' 

*  No,'  said  Magdalen  firmly,  '  I  did  not  know  it ; 
tell  me.' 

*  I  cannot  tell  you  the  real  details ;  I  believe  in 
friendship  after  death,  so  that  even  now  I  could 
not  break  confidence  with  him.  I  believe  Chester 
repented  as  deeply  as  he  had  sinned.  The  woman 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Chester — ' 

'  Was  somebody  else's  wife,'  Magdalen  laughed. 

*Was  the  curse  that  Percy  Chester  would  not 
rid  himself  of  She  became  his  hourly  torture, 
and  yet — ' 

'  Yet  he  would  not  return  to  more  legitimate  ties 
in  England.  He  had  friends  who  waited  for  him — 
for  years.' 

Magdalen  rose  suddenly  and  leant  against  one 
of  the  supports  of  the  summer-house,  her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  mouth  was  firmly  set,  and  Brice 
Leslie  then  understood  all  the  story  or  thought  he 
did. 

*  If  I  could    tell   you   all,   all,   you   would    pity 

him.' 
I. -9 
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'  No,  I  should  not ;  I  should  pity  those  who 
suffered  more  than  he  did.' 

'  That  is  impossible.' 

Again  Magdalen  laughed  her  low,  bitter  laugh  ; 
it  made  Brice  shiver  mentally. 

'  You  cannot  know — you  could  not  know  him  as 
I  did,'  he  said  quietly. 

'  If  he  suffered,  why  is  he  to  be  pitied  ?  Tell  me 
one  more  thing,  did  she — was  she  with  him  when 
he  died,  or  did  she  leave  him  ? ' 

'  She  leave  him  ! '  Brice  Leslie's  face  expressed 
unutterable  scorn.  '  That  would  have  been  showing 
mercy  to  him,  and  she  had  none — no,  she  was  his 
curse  to  the  last.' 

'  You  forget,  perhaps  she  loved  him — she  left 
everything  for  him.' 

Brice  bit  his  lip.  There  were  things  he  would 
not  talk  about,  and  Miss  Cuthbcrt  appeared  cold 
and  cruel.  She  had  then  once  known  Percy 
Chester  and  loved  him,  perhaps,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  laying  bare  to  her  his  friend's  mental 
sufferings. 

*  Forgive  me.  Miss  Cuthbert,  if — if  I  cannot 
discuss   this   subject.      Whatever   you    may   have 
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known  about  Chester,  if  you  once  believed  in  him, 
the  knowledge  of  his  suffering  would  only  pain 
you.' 

Magdalen  turned  away  her  head. 

*  It  does  not  pain  me/  she  said,  in  a  very  low 
voice. 

Brice  had  risen  and  was  standing  opposite  to 
her,  he  could  see  the  profile  of  her  face  and  neck, 
and  it  reminded  him  of  a  beautiful  snake.  He  felt 
so  indignant  with  her,  that,  in  his  impatience,  he 
broke  off  a  dead  fir  branch  and  snapped  it  sharply 
in  two. 

*  I  thought  a  woman  could  always  pity — I  mean 
a  true  woman.' 

Magdalen  turned  towards  him  again.  She 
looked  at  him  with  all  the  intensity  of  a  strong 
nature  ;  her  eyes  were  no  longer  hard  or  cold,  but 
full  of  a  sorrow  that  had  no  words,  full  too  of 
unshed  tears. 

'  You,  Mr.  Leslie,  you  know  nothing,  nothing 
about  a  woman.  You  cannot  even  understand  a 
woman's  love — its  strong,  intense  force,  its  intense 
patience  and  its  intense  impatience.  It  was 
because  I  loved    Percy   Chester,  as   perhaps  few 
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other  women  have  loved,  that  I  cannot  forgive 
him,  and  yet  it  is  because  you  loved  him  that  I 
tell  you  this,  that  you  have  seen  me  as  I  am 
to-day  and  as  I  was  that  other  time  we  met. 
If  you  knew  me  you  would  understand  what 
that  means,  you  would  know  why  still  loving 
him  I  can  also  hate  him.  —  No,  you  cannot 
understand  ;  let  us  never  mention  the  subject 
again.' 

'You  loved  him,'  said  Brice,  suddenly  realising 
what  this  woman's  love  meant.  '  How  could  Chester 
have  been  insensible  to  it  ?  ' 

*We  were  engaged  for  a  time,  and  then — ' 
Magdalen  passed  her  hand  over  her  brow ; 
'  that  was  long  ago  —  I  was  —  another  woman 
then.' 

'  Too  innocent  to  cope  with  that  woman.' 

Brice  moved  a  step  towards  her ;  he  longed  to 
say  something  else  but  dared  not. 

'  Yes,  that  is  true — I  was  another  creature  then  ! 
Ah,  well,  time  changes  everything,  and  I  am 
changed ! ' 

*  You  were  generous  then,  you  are  so  now.  Will 
you  let  me  tell  you  one  more  thing  ? ' 
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Magdalen  waved  her  hand  ;  she  realised  all  at 
once  that  it  must  appear  to  this  man  that  she 
was  asking  for  pity.  She  could  not  bear  that 
thought. 

'  No,  no,  nothing  more.  Never  mention  it  again. 
The  past  is  dead,  so  is  Percy  Chester.  We  all 
change.  If  it  were  possible,  and  he  could  appear 
now,  here — ' 

*  You  would  forgive  him  ? ' 

'  No,  I  should  never  forgive  her,  or  him.  One 
does  not  forgive  the  wild  beast  that  maims  one  for 
life —  There  is  Lady  Mary  coming  out  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Leslie,  promise  me  one  thing  ;  I  ask 
it  because  you  loved  him.'  She  stretched  out  her 
hand  and  laid  it  in  his.  He  felt  as  if  some  one 
was  commanding  his  obedience,  as  if  the  love  he 
had  given  to  his  friend  were  being  once  more 
required  of  him. 

'  I  will.' 

*  Never  mention  this  to  any  one,  neither  to  me 
nor  to  others.' 

*  Not  till  you  give  me  leave,  though  I  should 
like  to  tell  you — ' 

*  No,   no ;   tell   me   nothing  more.     Never  recur 
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to  the  subject  again.     But  will  you  be  my  friend, 
because  you  were  his  ? ' 

*  I  will,'  said  Brice,  in  a  low  voice.  It  seemed 
such  a  strange,  wonderful  thing  to  him  to  hear 
this  woman,  whom  he  had  by  turns  scorned  and 
admired,  asking  for  his  friendship.  At  this  moment 
he  would  have  gone  to  a  cannon's  mouth  for  her 
sake,  and  with  no  other  hope  of  reward  than  her 
kind  thoughts  after  his  death. 

There  were  steps  heard  on  the  gravel-path,  and 
the  two  separated  silently  as  one  does  after  a 
funeral.  Then  round  the  winding  garden -path 
leading  to  the  summer-house  Lady  Mary  appeared, 
and  with  her  leaning  on  her  arm  was  Griselda 
Foy. 

Brice  hurried  forward, 

'Are  you  sure,  Griselda,  you  are  wise  to  come 
out  so  soon  ? ' 

Griselda  smiled  up  at  her  lover. 

*  Yes,  Lady  Mary  has  been  so  kind.  After  tea, 
which  we  are  to  stay  for,  I  am  sure  I  can  ride 
home.' 

'  We  are  all  to  have  it  here  in  the  summer-house. 
F^rank  will  be  jealous  when  he  hears  of  our  little 
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picnic.  Magdalen,  let  me  introduce  the  fallen 
heroine  to  you.  Miss  Foy,  our  New  Zealand 
horsewoman.' 

Griselda  held  out  her  hand  and  smiled.  It  was 
a  child's  smile — it  might  have  been  an  angel's 
smile,  so  pure  and  innocent  did  the  girl  look ; 
and  suddenly  she,  too,  fell  under  the  spell ;  for 
Magdalen's  face  was  soft  now,  her  eyes,  so  beautiful 
at  all  times,  had  in  them,  at  this  moment,  an 
expression  of  womanly  tenderness  which  gave  her 
the  one  grace  she  usually  lacked,  and,  as  she 
smiled  at  the  young  girl,  whose  beauty  was  so 
utterly  different  from  her  own  and  whose  counte- 
nance expressed  no  passion  of  disappointed  life, 
she  appeared  to  Griselda  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  was  perfect. 

*  Brice,'  she  said,  as  they  slowly  rode  home  in  the 
cool  of  the  lovely  summer's  evening,  '  I  think  Miss 
Cuthbert  the  most  beautiful  woman  I  have  ever 
seen.  I  can  imagine  a  man,  in  the  old  days  of 
chivalry,  being  ready  to  die  for  her.  Can't 
you  ? ' 

'  Yes,'  Brice  answered. 

*  I  hope  I  shall  see  her  again.     She  is  coming 
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soon  to  stay  with  Lady  Mary.  1  wonder  how  old 
she  is  ? ' 

*  Oh,'  said  Brice,  trying  to  speak  carelessly, 
*  about  forty,  I  expect.' 

Griselda  laughed  softly. 

'  Then,  I  think,  that  must  be  the  perfect  age.' 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LADY  MARY  MILTON  and  her  husband 
were,  as  we  have  already  seen,  privileged 
people.  They  could  do  what  others  might  not 
dream  of  doing,  and  one  of  the  convenient 
privileges  which  they  had  claimed  was  the  right 
to  refuse  all  society  when  they  came  to  Rosehill. 
If  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  get  a  second-hand 
invitation  to  one  of  their  London  parties,  in  the 
country  it  was  quite  impossible  for  unbidden 
neighbours  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  portrait 
painter  and  his  fashionable  wife.  If  people  called, 
the  Miltons  were  '  not  at  home,'  and  the  cards 
were  returned  by  a  groom  in  a  dog-cart.  Of  course 
it  was  extremely  rude  and  unsociable,  but  what 
was  to  be  done  ?  Where  would  the  rest  have  been 
for  the  tired  couple  if  they  had  not  made  this 
stand  ?      Not    that    they   were    themselves    dull. 
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They  asked  select  friends  to  stay  with  them,  and 
Lady  Mary  organised  delightful  expeditions,  but 
outsiders  were  strictly  excluded. 

Rosehill  was  no  more  open  to  Lord  Curtis  than 
to  Mr.  Jephtha  Jones,  the  Welsh  curate  of  the  parish. 
Thus  the  Miltons,  being  in  this  way  truly  biblical 
and  having  no  respect  of  persons,  avoided  giving 
offence.  The  world  round  Rosehill  had  at  last 
recognised  that  a  man's  house  must  be  his  own 
castle  when  he  chooses,  and  the  Miltons  were  very 
happy  in  being,  not  one  of  the  first  to  lay  down 
this  principle,  but  one  of  the  first  to  act  up  to  it 
in  their  country  seclusion. 

Thus  it  happened  that  Griselda,  quite  unwittingly, 
had  penetrated  into  the  one  house  which  was  shut 
against  everybody  else,  and  when  she  heard  that 
Brice,  her  Brice  now,  was  going  to  visit  there,  she 
was  enchanted. 

*  Perhaps  the  Miltons  will  let  me  come  too  some 
day,  Brice.  I  should  like  to  see  Miss  Cuthbert 
again.  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight, 
only  I  think  her  face  is  very  sad.' 

*  You  would  not  say  so  if  you  saw  her  in 
society.' 
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*  Have  you  seen  her  there,  Brice  ? ' 

*  Yes,  that  night  I  was  at  Lady  Mary's.  I  told 
you  they  are  great  friends,  I  think,  at  least  as 
much  friends  as — '  Brice  paused ;  Miss  Cuth- 
bert  had  offered  him  her  friendship — he  was  not 
going  to  find  fault  with  it  at  this  early  stage 
of  its  existence. 

*  As  what  ? '  Griselda  put  her  hand  on  her 
lover's  arm.     *  Do  you  mean  as  we  are  ? ' 

Even  now,  though  the  lover's  kiss  had  been 
given,  the  old  easy  familiarity,  which  had  been  all 
happiness,  was  not  quite  gone.  Brice  carried  the 
hand  to  his  lips. 

*  No,  darling,  that  would  be  impossible.  Do  you 
know  what  a  fright  you  gave  me  to-day?  I 
thought  for  a  moment — ' 

*  Silly  Brice !  but  I  shall  not  easily  forget  our 
engagement  day,  only  I  feel  as  if  we  had  really 
been  engaged  a  long  long  time,  don't  you  ?  Will 
father  really  let  me  go  back  to  New  Zealand 
with  you  ? ' 

'  You  will  be  sorry  to  leave  this  lovely  place 
and  your  Foy  Lodge,  and  all  the  fun  and 
gaiety  ? ' 
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'  Sorry  to  go  with  you  ?  Why !  I  have  been 
looking  forward  to  your  coming  back  every  day 
since  we  left  home,  and  now,  oh !  everything  is 
changed,  but  everything  is  beautiful,  and  life  is  so 
happy.' 

'  You  are  one  of  the  happiest  souls  on  earth  ;  do 
you  know  that,  Griselda  ?  ' 

Griselda  laughed,  and  in  her  laugh  there  was 
nothing  jarring,  nothing  sad. 

'  I  should  think  I  am  happy.  I  have  everything 
to  make  me  so.' 

*  It  is  not  many  persons  who  can  say  that, — Miss 
Cuthbert,  for  instance.' 

'  No,  she  does  not  look  at  all  happy.  Do 
you  know,  Brice,  if  I  knew  her  I  should  love 
her.  I  should  like  her  to  be  happy.  One  can 
make  people  happy  by  loving  them,  don't  you 
think  ? ' 

'  You  can,  Griselda  dear,'  said  Brice  quickly,  the 
strong  attractive  power  he  had  felt  when  in  Miss 
Cuthbert's  presence  was  slowly  passing  off.  It  was 
as  if  he  had  been  slightly  magnetised,  or  as  if 
his  mind  had  been  clouded  by  strong  narcotics, 
so  that  after  imbibing  their  fumes  his  ride  home 
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with  Griselda  acted  upon  him  like  the  purest  and 
freshest  of  fresh  air. 

*  Oh,  I  would  try.  I  would  never  let  her  think 
of  sad  things,  and  she  could  not  help  smiling  if — 
but  perhaps  1  shall  never  see  her  again.' 

So  talking  they  rode  home  slowly  through  the 
heather  and  the  shady  country  lanes.    The  nightin- 
gales were  singing,  the  humble-bees  were  settling 
themselves  upon  the  scabious  blossoms,  and  the 
squirrels  were  racing  merrily  up  the  red  fir-stems. 
This  evening,  there  was  a  humming  sound  of  love 
and  joy  over  all  the  beautiful  country.     Such  a 
night  it  was  whereon  lovers'  vows  are  made,  and 
believed  in.     If  Brice  was  still  dreamily  thinking 
of  Magdalen  standing  against  the  summer-house 
in   all    her   mature   beauty,   her    fierce   anger,  her 
intense    feeling,   and    her    sudden   tenderness,   he 
nevertheless    realised    that   the   girl    he   had    long 
loved,  and  to  whom  he  had  this  day  pledged  his 
troth,  was  a  far  more  exquisite  product  of  nature's 
work.     No  artificial   element  was  here  visible,  no 
forced  ideas  of  life,  no  bitterness.     Perhaps  he  had 
wooed  and  won  too  easily ;  perhaps,  because  of  his 
close   friendship   with    Percy    Chester,    he   hardly 
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recognised  the  beauty  of  perfect  purity;  or  was 
it  that,  after  all,  there  is  something  too  unreal  in 
happiness  for  fallen  humanity  to  accept,  something 
too  much  out  of  harmony  with  the  grey  tints  of 
ordinary  life  ? 

They  rode  up  the  drive  of  Foy  Lodge  only  just 
in  time  for  dinner,  and  when  Brice  (Griselda  having 
made  him  promise  to  make  light  of  her  accident) 
went  to  Mr.  Foy's  study,  he  mentally  wondered 
why  he  had  been  in  such  a  hurry  to  alter  the 
perfect  understanding  that  had  previously  existed 
between  himself  and  Griselda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Foy  were  both  in  the  study  read- 
ing some  letters  just  arrived  by  the  evening 
post. 

*  So  you  have  come  back  at  last  ?  '  said  Mr.  Foy  ; 
*  if  we  had  not  known  you  so  well,  Leslie,  we  should 
have  been  anxious.' 

'  I  zvas  afraid,  John,  that  something  had 
happened,'  said  Mrs.  Foy  sadly. 

*  Griselda  fell  off  her  horse.  It  was  nothing 
serious,  but  Lady  Mary  Milton  made  us  come 
to  Rosehill  and  insisted  on  Griselda's  resting 
there.' 
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*  Ah !  I  thought  something  had  happened,  but 
as  she  rode  home  it  can't  be  much.  So  the 
Miltons  took  you  in  ?  I  heard  they  never  visited 
their  neighbours.  Artistic  London  people  seem 
to  give  themselves  such  airs  now.' 

Brice  cleared  his  voice,  stammered  a  little,  then 
said — 

'  As  you  gave  me  leave,  sir,  I  told  Griselda  that 
with  your  consent — ' 

'John's  consent,  not  mine,  Mr.  Leslie.  I'm 
afraid  Griselda  is  too  young ;  she  has  seen  so  few 
people ;  she  does  not  know  her  own  mind.' 

'  But,  my  dear,  you  told  me  yourself  that  you 
were  afraid  Griselda  would  never  think  of  any  one 
but  our  bushman,'  said  Mr.  Foy,  smiling. 

'Well,  I  was  afraid  of  it,  but  one  can't  tell. 
However,  now  you  have  really  formally  engaged 
yourselves,  I'm  afraid  it's  no  use  saying  anything 
more  about  it ;  but  when  things — I  mean  engage- 
ments go  on  a  long  time — they  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  last.' 

Mr.  Foy  laughed. 

'  Slightly  Irish,  my  dear  Jane.  You  know  your- 
self that   Leslie    spoke    to   us    about  this  before 
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leaving  New  Zealand,  and  that  Griselda  has  never 
even  had  another  liking.  You  won  her  girl's 
heart,  Brice,  and  the  love  has  grown  with  her 
like  an  indelible  notch  on  the  bark  of  a  young 
tree.' 

'  I'na  afraid  Griselda  won't  be  asked  out  much  if 
her  engagement  is  known,  and  then  the  poor  girl 
will  have  no  pleasures,'  moaned  her  over-anxious 
mother. 

'  I  want  Griselda  to  be  as  happy  as  possible,' 
said  Brice  quickly.  '  I  have  a  year's  leave,  and 
that  is  surely  long  enough  for  preparations.  If 
you  will  let  me  take  her  back  when  I  go,  I  shall 
do  my  best  to  return  here  after  a  few  years' 
absence.' 

*  Your  father  and  mother  will  think  you  might 
do  better,  Leslie.  Griselda  cannot  have  her 
fortune  for  some  time  to  come,  the  estate  is 
burdened  with  legacies,  and  I  shall  not  be  a  rich 
man  for  a  good  many  years,  if  ever,  now  that  land 
is  so  much  depreciated  in  value.' 

'  My  father  will  only  be  too  happy  to  think  I 
should  possess  such  a  perfect  wife.  You  know, 
sir,  that  my  sister  and   I  will   share  our  father's 
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fortune  after  his  death  ;  with  that  and  what  I  earn 
I  shall  feel  Griselda  can  never  want.' 

'  I'm  afraid  the  young  always  think  they  know 
better  than  other  people/  sighed  Mrs.  Foy ;  '  of 
course  Griselda  is  pretty,  she  might  have  married 
any  one.  Lord  Curtis  admires  her  very  much ; 
I'm  sure  of  it.' 

'Young  lords  admire  all  pretty  girls,'  said  Mr. 
Foy  decidedly,  for  he  possessed  a  large  fund  of 
common  sense.  '  I  wish  my  child  to  be  happy  in 
her  own  way,  and  long  ago  we  found  out  nothing 
but  good  of  Brice  Leslie.'  The  elderly  man  put 
his  hand  on  Leslie's  shoulder. 

*  I'm  not  blaming  you,  I'm  sure,  Brice,  but  one 
cannot  help  being  fearful  about  the  happiness  of 
one's  dear  child.  Marriage  is  a  great  lottery,  and 
Griselda  is  so  youthful,  she  believes  in  love  at  first 
sight,'  sighed  poor  Mrs.  Foy. 

'  Come,  come,  Jane,  it's  all  settled,  and  Brice  and 
Griselda  perfectly  understand  each  other.  You'll 
stay  for  dinner,  Leslie,  and  have  a  lover's  stroll 
afterwards  ?  I  know  you'll  make  my  child  happy, 
and,  my  dear  fellow,  I  hope  you'll  always  find  us 
ready  to  trust  you  with  her  welfare.' 


I. — 10 
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'  I'm  sure  we  do  trust  you,  Brice,  but  you 
need  not  proclaim  the  engagement  yet,  in  spite 
of  John's  notions.  Girls  are  so  little  cared  for 
in  society  when  people  know  they  are  en- 
gaged. Anyhow,  we  had  better  not  tell  the 
children.' 

So,  much  as  usual,  Griselda  came  down  in  her 
simple  white  muslin  dress  and  black  ribbons. 
The  dress  looked  lovely,  because  she  wore  it,  but 
otherwise  it  was  quite  regardless  of  extreme 
fashion.  The  dinner  was  also  a  simple  meal. 
The  butler  who  waited  was  an  old  retainer,  and 
Mr.  Foy  wished  to  alter  nothing  that  belonged  to 
the  past.  The  oak,  dark  with  age,  was  ornament 
enough  in  the  dining-room  ;  the  old-fashioned 
windows,  looking  out  on  green  lawns  and  cedar 
trees,  needed  no  modern  upholstery  and  no 
dainty  but  unmeaning  ribbon-bows  to  make  them 
entrancing. 

Griselda  was  the  life  of  the  party  this  evening. 
She  had  nearly  recovered  from  her  fall,  and  she 
wished  no  one  to  make  a  fuss  about  her.  After 
the  meal  was  over,  she  strolled  out  with  Brice, 
and  with  her  arm  in  his  she  talked  on   to  him 
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about  her  life  since  the  two  had  been  parted. 
Then  she  wondered  how  soon  she  should  begin 
making  preparations  for  going  back  with  him, 
whether  she  really  could  be  spared,  how  happy  the 
old  free  life  would  be,  and  so  on  ;  Brice  listening 
to  her  remarks  with  a  contented  smile  upon  his 
face. 

'  So  my  little  girl  will  not  mind  going  back  to 
primitive  life  ? ' 

'Mind!  O  Brice,  of  course  not;  but  I  must 
make  haste  and  learn  many  things  here,  so  that 
I  may  be  really  useful  to  you  and  really  your 
companion.' 

*  Sweetheart !  you  are  perfect  as  you  are.' 

*  Oh  no,  no  !  I  mean  to  know  everything.  You 
are  so  clever,  Brice,  and  so  fond  of  books,  whilst 
my  education  was  not  very  firstrate,  was  it? 
I  am  sure  Miss  Cuthbert  is  very  musical  and 
knows  everything  —  Brice,  stop  here  a  minute; 
look  at  me  well,  and  tell  me  do  you  think  you 
will  ever  get  tired  of  me?  I  am  not  half  good 
enough  for  you,  only  you  have  not  yet  found  it 
out.' 

He  stooped  down  and  kissed  her  on  the  forehead, 
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and  put  one  arm  gently  round  licr.  Oh !  if  she 
might  remain  always  as  happy,  as  believing,  as 
ignorant  of  evil  as  she  now  was,  always — always ! 
The  sun  sank  in  the  far  west,  the  evening  sky 
began  to  be  streaked  with  crimson,  the  interstices 
being  filled  up  by  a  pale  blue  green  that  betokened 
rain,  though  the  beauty  of  the  day  would  certainly 
last  till  night's  curtain  had  been  drawn. 

'  My  little  girl,  what  a  question  ! '  he  said.  *  A 
man  might  look  a  long  time  and  very  far  and  wide 
before  he  found  another  Griselda  ! ' 

Griselda  laughed  ;  for  though  she  was  not  vain, 
she  believed  Brice's  compliment  as  coming  out  of 
his  true  noble  heart.  Part  of  Griselda's  charm  was 
a  complete  ignorance  of  her  own  perfections ;  with 
her  all  was  so  entirely  natural  that  there  was  no 
room  for  art.  She  knew  that  she  was  not  learned, 
and  that  she  infinitely  preferred  a  free  active  life 
to  deep  studies. 

*  I  am  glad  you  think  so,  Brice  dear — oh,  so  very 
glad  !  Papa  is  good  to  let  us  be  really  engaged, 
even  if  we  mustn't  talk  about  it.  Do  you  know  I 
prefer  keeping  it  to  ourselves,  don't  you  ?  and  I 
mean   you    to   go    about   and    enjoy   yourself      I 
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shan't  be  tiresome.  Do  you  remember  Rose 
Jessop  ?  When  she  was  engaged  she  would  never 
let  that  poor  Jim  Groves  talk  to  other  girls,  or  go 
anywhere,  or  do  anything.  How  we  used  to  laugh 
at  her !  Jim  Groves  got  so  tired  of  it  and  became 
quite  melancholy.  I  shan't  ever  be  like  that,  Brice, 
I  promise  you.' 

'  You  would  be  a  man's  best  safeguard,  darling  ; 
but  I  don't  suppose  I  shall  be  much  away  from 
you,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  I  must  go  and 
see  a  few  relations,  and — well,  I  half  think  I  shall 
give  up  Lady  Mary's  invitation,  I  should  be  so 
near  to  you  and  yet  so  far ! ' 

*  Oh  no,  Brice,  you  must  go.  She  is  a  relation, 
and  you  would  see  Miss  Cuthbert  again,  and 
perhaps  I  could  ride  over  to  my  cousin's  house  and 
meet  you — by  mistake,  of  course !  I  want  to  see 
Miss  Cuthbert  again.  I  think  I  could  sketch  her. 
I  have  not  told  you  yet,  Brice,  that  my  rough 
sketches  are  much  admired — imagine  that !  and  yet 
I  have  never  had  a  lesson.  Mr.  P)est,  the  artist, 
said  that  I  ought  to  go  in  for  an  art  training.  I 
laughed  at  the  idea !  No,  I  mean  now  to  read 
a  little  history  and  study  Shakspeare  and  do  all 
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the  things  you  like  best,  and  not  be  known  only  as 
good  at  riding  and  boating.' 

Thus  Griselda  laughed  and  chatted  on  out  of  the 
fulness  of  her  loving  heart,  little  guessing  that  she 
should  have  given  Brice  more  trouble  in  wooing 
and  winning  her.  But  such  a  thought  wanted 
deep  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  she  knew 
nothing  of  psychology  or  of  the  crooked  ways  of 
society.  Out  of  the  depth  of  her  love,  she  gave 
out  love. 

Brice  Leslie  was  not  a  grand  hero.  The  contrast 
between  the  sadness  and  sin  which  he  had  known 
in  connection  with  Percy  Chester  had  struck  him 
forcibly  when  he  had  met  and  loved  the  child 
Griselda.  He  had  thought  that  in  her  he  had 
found  the  embodiment  of  womanly  purity,  a  soul 
clear  as  a  mirror  and  reflecting  only  the  blue  sky. 
Coming  from  his  often  long  and  lonely  expeditions 
back  to  the  small  settlement  at  Waital,  he  knew  he 
should  find  there  a  sweet  maiden  with  a  smile  of 
welcome  and  sympathy.  He  knew  he  should  hear 
her  laughing  banter,  and  that  she  would  be  always 
ready  to  go  out  with  him  for  a  canter  on  the  heath, 
or  for  a  row  across  the  bay  in  the  glory  of  a  New 
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Zealand  afternoon.  Griselda  had  the  perfect  health 
and  perfect  spirits  of  one  of  earth's  favoured 
mortals.  Moreover,  she  was  gifted  with  a  sweet 
temper,  which  contrasted  pleasingly  with  her 
mother's  fretful  fearfulness  and  anxiousness  of 
disposition.  Thus  Griselda  always  showed  to 
great  advantage,  for  her  life  had  few  drawbacks, 
and  her  love  had  grown  quietly  to  full  maturity ; 
but  there  had  been  no  room  for  passion,  no  time 
for  doubts  or  depression,  all  had  been  full  sun- 
shine. 

'  Look,  Brice,  let  me  row  you  down  the  canal 
to-night ;  it  will  remind  us  of  Waital,  and  then  we 
can  sing  the  Maori  boat-song  we  liked  so  much. 
Do  you  remember  it  ?  ' 

So  they  sauntered  down  through  the  wood,  over 
which  now  spread  the  evening  shadows.  With  the 
activity  of  youth  Griselda  was  soon  ensconced  in 
the  boat,  whilst  Brice  smiled  his  inward  satisfaction 
as  she  dipped  her  oars  into  the  water. 

*  You  will  be  tired,  darling,  you  ought  not  to  do 
it,'  he  said,  lazily  enough,  however. 

*Do  I  seem  like  it?  Brice,  look  at  the  water- 
lilies,    they   are    like    dear    little    gold    pieces   on 
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the  water.  I  think  England  is  as  perfect  as  it 
can  be  ;  I  am  a  real  English  girl  at  the  bottom, 
though  I  shan't  be  sorry  to  go  back  to  New 
Zealand.' 

Brice  would  have  liked  Griselda  to  be  more 
dependent  upon  him,  more  yielding  on  this  first 
evening,  but  then  she  was  not  afraid  of  anything, 
so  how  could  she  wish  for  protection  ?  She  was 
simply  happy,  intensely  happy.  Till  Brice  had 
come  to  England  she  had  wanted  him  to  complete 
her  happiness,  now  he  was  here  her  only  wish  was 
satisfied.  Every  hour  was  bright,  was  happy,  and 
to-day  —  well,  to-day  was  only  the  crown  of  all 
the  past  joy  ;  even  the  future  could  not  be  much 
happier,  for  though  the  future  was  to  give  her 
Brice  entirely  for  her  own,  yet  it  would  also  take 
away  her  parents,  and  her  brother  and  sister,  whom 
she  loved  in  an  almost  motherly  fashion,  having 
done  so  much  for  them  when  they  were  tiny 
children. 

As  the  boat  glided  forward  among  the  reeds  and 
the  water-lilies,  Griselda's  voice,  sweet  and  clear, 
sounded  over  the  water,  and  lost  itself  in  the  over- 
hanging copse  woods  on  the  banks,  whilst  Brice's 
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tenor  joined    in  the  wild  native  boat-song  she  sang 
so  prettily. 

Unfortunately  it  was  not  very  far  that  she  had 
to  row  him,  and  all  too  soon  Griselda  pulled  up  at 
the  first  bridge. 

'  Darling,  I  do  not  like  to  leave  you  to  go  back 
alone,'  said  Brice,  this  time  acting  in  a  more  lover- 
like manner. 

'  But  you  must,  your  people  will  be  expecting 
you,  and  all  the  way  home  I  shall  think  of  you. 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  rushes  seem  to  say 
"  Brice"  now,  and  the  birds  too.  I  shall  get  quite 
sentimental,  and  you  won't  know  me.' 

Brice  smiled  as  he  kissed  her,  but  said  nothing 
in  words,  and  then  presently  he  watched  her  row 
away  as  if  he  were  looking  at  an  inhabitant  of 
another  world,  a  beautiful  spirit  who  knew  nothing 
about  sin  and  suffering,  and  who  could  live  only 
when  surrounded  with  joy.  The  feeling  lasted  all 
the  evening,  and  helped  him  to  talk  over  his  future- 
plans  with  his  father,  and  to  receive  his  mother's 
congratulations. 

His  request  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  it 
appeared  quite  reasonable  to  them,  but  his  sister 
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remarked  :  '  It  is  just  as  well  to  keep  it  to  oneself. 
Griselda  is  so  young,  she  will  perhaps  throw  you 
over.  Young  girls  get  so  soon  spoilt  in  society.  I 
doubt  if  she  will  wish  to  return  with  you  when  you 
go  back  to  New  Zealand.' 
*  I  don't,'  said  Brice  shortly. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SUDDENLY  Lady  Mary  was  seized  with  the 
desire  of  enjoying  what  she  called  a  '  Rural 
Love  Scene.'  She  had  the  special  talent  belonging 
to  a  dran:iatic  author,  but  as  nature  had  not  pro- 
vided her  with  enough  patience  for  the  severe 
labour  of  dramatic  authorship,  this  natural  talent 
had  to  find  some  outlet.  Her  play,  at  all  events, 
was  not  complicated,  and  it  had  originated  during 
an  amusing  discussion  on  Miss  Cuthbert's  refusals 
of  eligible  lovers.  Then  Lady  Mary  had  accepted 
a  wager !  This  last  year,  for  instance,  she  knew 
for  a  certainty  that  Magdalen  had  had  three 
proposals.  One  from  a  millionaire  banker,  whose 
antecedents  were  Jewish  and  whose  cast  of  feature 
was  decidedly  Gentile ;  another  from  an  elderly 
colonel,  who  was  of  good  family  but  by  no  means 
rich  ;  and  the  third  from  a  young  man  of  property. 

155 
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Magdalen  Cuthbcrt  had  been  unmerciful  in  all 
cases.  She  never  discouraged  attentions,  and  she 
accepted  homage  with  queenly  indifference.  She 
dealt  out  her  cynical  remarks  with  impartiality,  and 
nullified  their  bitterness  by  a  good  many  exquisite 
smiles.  Now  and  then  she  even  bewitched  her 
enemies  ;  but  as  for  her  heart,  the  world  began  to 
doubt  whether  she  had  one.  It  was  now  commonly 
given  out  that  Magdalen  was  not  to  be  won  by 
mortal  man. 

As  we  have  said,  however,  Lady  Mary  took  up 
the  glove,  and  declared  that  before  the  year  was  out 
she  should  attend  Miss  Cuthbert's  wedding,  and  give 
the  breakfast  at  Ross  Square.  Frank  looked  grave, 
and  pooh-poohed  the  fun.  He  cared  not  a  straw 
whether  Miss  Cuthbert  were  single  or  married,  but 
he  had  serious  objections  to  interfering  with 
matrimonial  affairs.  His  own  suited  him  admirably, 
but  then  he  knew  there  was  not  another  Lady  Mary 
in  London  town  ;  besides,  he  had  wooed  and  won 
without  the  help  of  any  one — why  should  not  other 
men  do  the  same  ?  However,  his  wife  would  not 
be  thwarted  in  her  plans,  the  spirit  of  opposition 
being  just  then  in  the  ascendant 
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'  Come,  Frank,  the  inise  en  scene  shall  be  perfect, 
and  after  all  I  am  only  working  for  Magdalen's 
happiness.  That  affair  was  so  long  ago,  and  she 
does  not  care  a  scrap  about  it  now — Fm  sure  of  it ; 
only  she  has  reached  the  age  of  indecision,  and 
wants  a  hand  to  help  her  to  take  the  first  step  over 
that  shallow  brook.' 

*  People  usually  know  their  own  minds  best, 
don't  they?'  said  Frank,  'without  any  help  from 
admiring  friends.'  His  tone  was  just  a  little 
scornful.  The  Magdalen  had  no  attractions  for 
him. 

*  If  you  weren't  so  terribly  prejudiced,  Frank, 
you  too  would  admire  the  personality  of  such  a 
woman.' 

'  But  I  don't.  She  is  heartless ;  that  poor  old 
colonel  believed  in  her,  and  she  took  to  sympa- 
thising with  him — I  never  believed  a  word  of  it 
the  whole  time.' 

'  Well,  yes ;  but  you  didn't  expect  her  to 
marry  a  man  who  talks  of  nothing  but  cam- 
paigns, did  you  ?  Magdalen  is  clever  and  musical, 
a  man  like  that  would  bore  her  to  death  in  a 
week.' 
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*  A  woman  like  that  would  send  the  worthy 
colonel  to  his  grave  in  a  fortnight ;  she  would  flirt, 
and—' 

'  Now,  Frank,  excuse  me  ;  you  are  very  clever 
and  an  artist,  and  you  think  you  study  faces  and 
character,  but  you  know  nothing  whatever  of 
Magdalen  Cuthbert.' 

*  I  know  quite  enough ;  but  anyhow  she  is 
welcome  to  Rosehill,  if  she  will  give  me  a  few 
sittings.  The  picture  will  do  for  one  of  my  next 
Academy  portraits,  and  that  will  please  her 
vastly.' 

This  conversation  took  place  before  the  exodus 
to  Rosehill,  and  now  Lady  Mary  had  fallen  still 
more  in  love  with  her  '  Rural  Love  Scene,'  because 
the  lover's  cue  had  come,  and  she  having  called 
Brice  Leslie  on  the  scene,  he  had  appeared.  He 
would  do  admirably,  she  settled,  for  he  had  that 
peculiar  undcfinable  charm  about  him  which  attracts 
women.  He  was  not  vain,  though  he  was  hand- 
some ;  he  was  in  earnest,  though  there  was  nothing 
puritanical  about  him  ;  above  all,  Magdalen  admired 
him — at  least  she  showed  strong  inclination  to 
do  so,  and  though  it  was  rash  to  place  too  much 
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confidence  on  this  mark  of  her  esteem,  Lady  Mary 
was  not  to  be  baffled.  Magdalen  Cuthbert  should 
have  every  help  to  falling  in  love  which  Lady 
Mary's  beautiful  Rosehill  could  provide.  If 
Magdalen  would  have  married  without  love,  the 
task  would  have  been  quite  easy,  and  long  ago 
accomplished.  But,  never  mind,  thought  the  little 
lady,  the  play  would  become  more  amusing  if 
it  were  really  a  love  scene,  and  to  see  the 
cynical  Miss  Cuthbert  succumb  was  worth  some 
trouble. 

This  was  how  Lady  Mary's  play  came 
about. 

The  weather  was  delicious,  the  harvest  had 
begun  ;  the  sheaves  were  dotting  the  distant  land- 
scape with  gold  ;  ripe  oats  hung  in  waving  modesty 
ready  to  be  gathered  ;  the  flowers  of  the  hop  gave 
diversity  to  the  beautiful  vine-like  leaves  ;  the  larks 
soared  high  above,  occasionally  darting  to  earth  in 
order  to  take  new  flights,  and  all  around  was 
harmony  and  beauty.  There  arc  some  days  when 
love  appears  merely  a  complement  to  life,  when  the 
very  air  one  breathes  seems  to  kiss  the  lips  it 
touches,    when    Nature    holds    out    her   arms    and 
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expects  humanity  to  nestle  on  her  breast  so  that 
she  may  Hsten  to  her  honeyed  words.  To  add  to  all 
this  natural  beauty,  Rosehill  exhibited  the  perfect 
union  of  nature  and  art.  The  green  lawns  were 
soft  and  enchanting  to  the  tread  ;  there  were 
no  sad  laurels  shutting  out  the  sweet  scent  of 
distant  fields ;  and  for  privacy  there  were  un- 
cultivated heather  lands;  where  those  who  pre- 
ferred solitude  might  v/ander  on  over  undulating 
hill  and  dales,  or,  if  weary,  find  rest  and  shelter 
in  the  picturesque  summer-house  designed  by 
Frank  Milton. 

Magdalen  loved  country  sights  and  sounds, 
because  of  her  inborn  poetical  nature.  Also,  she 
loved  them  because  they  soothed  the  tumult  of 
gnawing  regret,  of  lost  hope,  of  lost  love  ;  but  her 
love  was  of  that  strange  kind  which  is  sometimes 
much  akin  to  hatred.  The  first  few  days  she  was 
at  Rosehill  the  power  of  Nature's  mysterious  spell 
took  possession  of  her,  and  she  often  wandered  up 
to  the  summer-house,  and  sat  there,  sometimes  for 
an  hour  or  two  at  a  time,  without  moving,  almost 
without  breathing.  Her  beautiful,  blue,  dark- 
fringed  and  saddened  eyes  gazed  at  the  bluer  distance 
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as  if  there  were  some  affinity  between  her  and  that 
palpitating  azure  haze,  as  if  the  blending  of  the 
distance  into  an  exquisite  whole  was  the  remedy 
that  would  bring  her  healing  and  joy,  as  if  she 
believed  in  the  annihilation  of  all  material  life,  and 
as  if  her  spirit  could  take  flight  and  leave  the  clay 
that  had  fretted  it  so  long,  to  find  rest  at  last  in  a 
perfect  Pantheism.  One  day,  after  a  long  period  of 
silence,  she  leant  back  against  the  rough  fir-stems 
of  the  rustic  summer-house,  and,  clasping  her  hands 
over  her  head,  she  experienced,  for  a  few  moments, 
as  she  breathed  a  deep  sigh,  something  of  that  often 
eluding  peace  stealing  over  her.  It  was  as  balm 
to  the  broken  spirit,  or  as  oil  to  scorching  flesh. 
The  peace  of  nature  expressed  in  such  pure 
colours  had  effected  this  momentary  stillness. 
Some  voice  had  uttered  the  '  Peace,  be  still '  to  her 
heart,  and  had  given  her  a  foretaste  of  the  happiness 
of  death,  if  death  means  perfect  silence.  Then  one 
of  her  exquisite  smiles  broke  over  her  face,  a  smile 
which  had  once  brought  Percy  Chester  to  her  feet, 
and  which  since  then  had  made  men  both  love  her 
and  curse  her,  a  smile  which  must  have  been  heaven- 
born,  but  which  had  passed  forty  years  on  earth 
I.— II 
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and  had  become  much  blemished  during  its  earthly 
existence. 

She  was  thinking  of  Brice  Leslie,  not  as  a  man 
and  an  admirer,  or  in  any  way  as  touching  herself 
and  her  life,  but  as  the  one  being  she  now  knew 
who  had  seen  Percy,  who  had  known  him,  loved 
him,  and  who  had  brought  her  word  that  his  life 
had  not  been  all  sunshine,  that  what  had  been  a 
fatal  momentary  passion  had  brought  with  it  death 
tohis  earthly  happiness,and  blight  upon  his  life's  rare 
blossoms.  Once,  long  ago,  Magdalen  would  have 
been  able  to  endure  any  personal  suffering  in  order 
to  save  the  man  she  loved  from  an  hour's  pain,  but 
not  now.  At  this  moment,  her  smile  was  caused 
by  the  certainty  that  he  had  suffered  and  regretted 
his  folly ;  that  she  had  not  been  alone  in  the  fierce 
strife,  but  that  he,  too,  had  been  fighting  in  the 
battle,  had  felt  the  bullet  wounds,  even  if  he  and 
she  had  been  separated  on  the  battle-field.  She 
now  knew  that  he,  too,  had  been  where  the  battle 
was  as  fierce,  if  not  fiercer  than  where  she  had 
stood.  She  had  waited  many  years  for  this  con- 
solation, she  had  hungered  for  it,  and  now  it  had 
come  to  her  ;  and  as  she  sat  there,  pondering  over 
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it,  letting  it  sink  into  her  very  being,  assimilating 
it  with  her  love  for  that  beautiful  nature  before 
her,  she  experienced  the  moment  of  peace  that 
brought  a  look  of  joy  to  her  face.  It  was  fictitious 
joy,  but  it  successfully  simulated  happiness,  and 
for  a  brief  interval  Magdalen  Cuthbert  looked 
radiant. 

She  rose  slowly,  feeling  that  she  must  do  some- 
thing to  express  this  new-born  sensation,  for  it 
seemed  to  desire  action  in  order  to  make  sure  of 
its  identity  and  to  revel  in  its  new  birth.  Could  it 
be  true  that  the  burden  had  fallen  from  her,  that 
these  few  days  of  communing  with  Nature  and  the 
certainty  of — shall  we  call  it  by  the  vulgar  name 
of  revenge  ? — had  lifted  the  brooding  weight  from 
her  spirit,  and  had  enabled  her  once  more  to  walk 
proudly  in  her  own  path,  proud  because  free.  All 
these  years  Percy  Chester  had  kept  her  in  bondage, 
but  now — now — 

There  were  sounds  of  footsteps,  and  Magdalen 
immediately  remembered  this  was  the  day  on  which 
Brice  Leslie  was  expected  to  arrive, — doubtless  he 
was  coming  up  the  path  with  Lady  Mary.  This 
latter  had  been  very  busy  since  the  arrival  at  Rosehill, 
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setting  her  household   gods   in  picturesque  order. 

The  fashion  of  decorative  art  had  changed  since 

the  previous  year.     Lady  Mary  had  found  in  her 

house  bows  where  no  bows  should  be  ;  last  year 

.hey  had  looked  artistic,  this  season  they  appeared 

vulgar.    Frank  had  freaks,  too,  about  his  studio,  and 

his  wife  knew  that  no  real  peace  was  to  be  had  till 

he  was  pacified  into  a  rural  state  of  contentment. 

Lady  Mary  objected  to  any  household  machinery 

being  visible.     Everything  in  a  house,  she  said, 

ought  to  go  on  as  if  worked  by  unseen  agencies  ; 

but,  of  course,  even  the  best-contrived  machinery 

has  to  be  oiled  and  set  going,  and  the  motive-power 

generated.     Lady  Mary  required  a  few  days  to  put 

everything  in  motion,  after  that  all  went  admirably. 

There  was  no  moaning  about  servants'  delinquencies 

heard  at   Roschill ;  the  young  men  and   maidens 

knew   what    they   had   to  do,   and    did    it.     This 

management  of  human  beings  is  a  talent  like  any 

other  talent,  and  Lady  Mary  added  it  to  her  many 

other  qualities.      She  knew   Magdalen  would    be 

quite  happy  left  alone  for  a  few  days,  and  thus  the 

two,  as  yet,  had  done  little  more  than  meet  at  meals 

and  in  the  evening. 
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These  three  or  four  days  had  recruited  Lady 
Mary's  energies ;  she  positively  longed  for  new 
excitement  —  of  a  rural  kind,  of  course.  There 
must  be  no  clashing  with  the  London  life,  that 
was  of  necessity  a  thing  apart,  the  true  business 
of  her  life. 

Brice  Leslie  was  her  first  and  most  important 
visitor.  He  had  a  part  to  play,  and  Lady  Mary 
meant  him  to  play  it  well.  She  knew  of  no 
reasonable  obstacle,  and  as  to  Magdalen,  these 
few  lonely  days  must  have  given  her  new  zest  for 
conquest.  This  time,  thought  Lady  Mary,  every- 
thing was  suitable ;  Miss  Cuthbcrt  had  already 
shewn  her  preference,  and  she  must  go  further. 

*  What  about  failure  ? '  murmured  Suspicion. 
Lady  Mary  hated  failure,  and  she  meant  to  lay 
her  plans  with  great  caution  and  then  to  echo 
Lady  Macbcth's  words,  'And  we'll  not  fail.' 

But,  as  often  happens  in  life  and  on  the  race- 
course, there  was  a  false  start.  Early  this  morning 
Magdalen  might  have  been  prepared  to  receive 
Mr.  Leslie  graciously,  but  now  it  was  otherwise. 
Her  spirits  had  risen.  She  felt  she  could  rule,  she 
could  command  ;  she  felt  ashamed  that  Brice  had 
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witnessed  her  moment  of  weakness  ;  that  he  alone, 
of  all  the  men  who  had  admired  her,  had  seen 
Magdalen  Cuthbert  overcome  by  the  strength  of 
a  suffering  she  had  so  long  been  proud  to  hide. 
Even  though  it  was  in  no  way  his  fault  that  this 
had  occurred,  she  wished  to  make  him  suffer  for  it. 
The  strange  part  of  this  affair  was  that  these  two, 
without  guessing  it,  were  working  in  the  dark. 
Both  of  them  wishing  to  reach  a  certain  point, 
acted  in  a  manner  conducive  to  bring  about  the 
opposite  results.  Brice  had  come  to  Rosehill, 
he  hardly  knew  why,  except  that  he  wished  to 
keep  his  promise  and  to  please  Lady  Mary,  and 
(this  last  object  he  scarcely  whispered  to  himself) 
to  study  once  more  that  peculiar  mind  confined 
within  the  fascinating  exterior  called  Miss  Cuthbert. 
But  on  his  arrival  he  found  that  the  goddess  had 
altered  her  mood,  so  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
believe  in  his  past  experience.  Miss  Cuthbert 
was  light-hearted,  brilliant,  scornful,  imperious, 
expecting  admiration,  displeased  when  she  got  it, 
yet  more  displeased  when  she  did  not  get  it. 

'  The  disease  of  being  in  love  with  such  a  mortal,' 
thought  Brice,  '  suppose  a  man  were  attacked  by 
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it,  which  I  am  not,  could  easily  be  cured  by  the 
same  draught  that  caused  it.  Poison  will  cure 
poison.  A  day  with  Miss  Cuthbert  in  this  mood 
would  repel  the  most  love  -  lorn  idiot.'  Then 
Griselda's  sweet  personality  rose  before  his  mind's 
eye  and  reigned  supreme.  '  If  I  stayed  here  a 
year,'  continued  the  short-sighted  Brice,  '  I  might 
offer  incense,  but  never  sacrifice  my  peace  of  mind 
to  her.' 

On  her  side  Magdalen  found  her  grand  coldness 
received  calmly.  Brice  neither  courted  her  nor 
shunned  her,  and  what  is  more  baffling  than 
perfectly  natural  indifference  which  is  too  indiffer- 
ent to  show  indifference  ?  She  had  the  intention 
of  making  this  Brice  Leslie  forget  her  past  weak- 
ness, and  not  to  presume  on  intimacy  with  her, 
because  once  she  had  been  unable  to  hide  what 
for  years  had  been  an  unrevealed  secret ;  but  she 
found  him  apparently  incapable  of  remembering 
it,  or  utterly  indifferent  to  the  remembrance. 
She  saw  her  weakness  treated  as  if  it  belonged 
to  her  by  right  of  her  womanhood.  For  the  first 
time  in  her  life  she  had  not  created  the  effect  she 
had  calculated  upon.     She  was  able  to  command 
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love,  to  create  jealousy,  to  laugh  at  devotion,  but 
for  the  first  time  she  encountered  indifference,  and 
for  the  first  tinne  Magdalen  was  piqued.  Some- 
thing had  crossed  her  path  which  did^  not  gaze  up 
at  her  face,  so  the  impulse  was  created  to  stoop 
down  and  force  an  attitude  towards  herself  which 
had  not  come  naturally. 

Had  she  not  felt  the  influence  of  her  new  freedom, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  she  would  have  taken  the 
trouble,  but  this  strange  relief  from  pain  which 
caused  her  to  laugh  silently — a  sad  laugh  all  the 
same  —  left  room  for  a  new  effort.  Before,  she 
had  easily  conquered,  and,  without  a  moment's 
pain  to  herself,  had  as  easily  rejected  her  prize ; 
now  the  idea  entered  her  head  that  she  would 
follow  the  path  a  little  farther.  If  she  found  it 
uninteresting,  there  was  always  a  possibility  of 
retracing  her  steps.  If  the  flowers  by  the  way 
proved — as  many  had  done  before — not  worth 
picking,  she  need  not  stoop  to  cull  them,  or,  if 
she  picked  them,  she  could  always  throw  them 
away. 

That  it  was  possible  she  should  ever  advance 
too  far  into  the  wood  to   return,  that  she  should 
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ever  pick  flowers  whose  fragrance  would  be  too 
sweet  to  make  her  wish  to  part  from  them,  never 
entered  her  mind.  When  we  lay  down  an  old 
burden,  fitful  fate  sometimes  lays  a  heavier  one 
on  our  shoulders,  and  it  was  for  want  of  appreciat- 
ing this  fact  that  Magdalen  Cuthbert  suddenly 
plunged  into  the  wood,  and  with  a  smile  upon  her 
lips  took  the  first  step  on  the  narrow  winding 
path  which  led — whither  ? 

All  this  is  metaphor,  but  let  it  pass.  The  reality 
was  the  obvious  sauntering  about  together  during 
that]first  afternoon ;  the  airy  nothings  that  were  said  ; 
the  monosyllabic  answers  of  Brice,  who  was  in  no 
mood  for  exertion ;  the  little  sarcastic  worldly 
remarks  of  Magdalen,  the  silvery  laugh  of  Lady 
Mary,  who  smiled  at  Magdalen's  contrary  mood 
without  being  altogether  disheartened,  though 
indeed  it  warned  her  that  she  must  be  more  cir- 
cumspect, because  her  victory  was  not  yet  assured. 
I'^rank  strolled  in  later,  when  the  shadows  were 
lengthening,  and  suggested  a  field  walk. 

A  field  walk  taken  by  four  persons,  who  think  it 
a  social  duty  to  talk,  is  not  a  treat  exactly  suited 
to   poetical    natures.     Magdalen    walked    on    with 
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Frank,  and  Bricc  was  very  attentive  to  Lady 
Mary.  He  parted  the  overhanging  branches  in 
the  lane  for  her,  placed  stepping-stones  over  the 
brook  for  fear  her  dainty  feet  should  get  wet, 
whilst  thoughtless  Frank  Milton  allowed  Miss 
Cuthbcrt  to  splash  through  the  water  like  a  rustic. 
Frank  had  no  affinities  with  the  beauty  ;  she  was 
certainly  not  the  woman  who  would  or  could  ever 
make  him  forget  Mary.  Magdalen  knew  this  of 
course.  She  had  a  certain  scornful  respect  for  his 
character,  but  naturally  she  did  not  trouble  herself 
to  waste  smiles  upon  him.  She  listened  patiently 
to  his  artistic  remarks,  doubting  some  of  them, 
but  bearing  with  them  without  contradiction  for 
Lady  Mary's  sake.  Certainly  Magdalen  liked 
her  hostess  as  much  as  she  could  like  one  of 
her  own  sex — truly,  faithfully,  but  phlegmatically, 
so  that  it  was  all  in  Lady  Mary's  favour  that 
she  herself  gave  more  than  she  received — plus  a 
little  amusement — in  carrying  out  her  generous 
plans. 

Now  and  then  Magdalen  heard  snatches  of  the 
conversation  behind  her.  Once  she  almost  turned 
round  to  join  in  it,  but  desisted,  till  at  last  Frank 
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Milton  caught  sight  of  a  binding-machine,  and 
insisted  on  making  his  companion  come  across 
the  field  to  explain  its  working  to  her.  Miss 
Cuthbert  scornfully  remarked  to  herself  that 
the  artist  must  think  himself  an  unrecognised 
Nasmyth. 

Lady  Mary  understood  nothing  but  human 
machines,  and  stayed  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
talking  to  Brice.  All  this  looked  simple  enough, 
and  yet  it  was  just  at  this  moment  that  Brice 
Leslie  missed  an  opportunity.  A  hundred  other 
men  might  have  done  the  same,  but  the  fact 
remains  to  be  chronicled  that  this  one  failed  in  a 
simple  duty. 

*  Indeed,  Mr.  Leslie,  it  really  is  very  good- 
natured  of  you  to  have  come  to  our  silent  and 
solitary  Rosehill.  I  did  not  expect  you  to 
keep  your  promise.'  Lady  Mary  told  white  fibs 
extremely  prettily. 

*  I  should  have  done  so  anyhow,'  said  Brice 
quickly,  '  but  just  now  I  am  really  glad  to  get 
away  from  home.  My  father  is  a  little  worried  by 
my  presence.  Naturally,  he  wants  to  talk  to  me, 
and  yet  any  excitement  is  bad  for  him.' 
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'  Some  men  would  prefer  more  exciting  amuse- 
ments than  a  quiet  country  life,  but,  really, 
I  will  take  pity  on  you  and  see  what  we 
can  do  to  show  you  what  it  is  like  at  its 
best — English  country  life,  I  mean.  I  suppose 
those  New  Zealand  Foys,  your  neighbours,  are 
still  clothed  in  a  colonial  garb,  mentally  1 
mean  ? ' 

Brice  smiled. 

'  Certainly  at  present  we  are  all  in  the  same 
boat,  except  that  Mr.  Foy  is  anxious  to  become 
a  real  English  country  gentleman,  but  personally 
I  have  no  ambition  that  way.' 

'  And  what  is  your  ambition  ?  ' 

*  Simple  enough ;  to  go  back  to  my  work  till  I 
have  made  a  sufficient  income,  and  then  either  to 
settle  in  New  Zealand,  or  to  return  home  to 
vegetate.' 

Lady  Mary  laughed  happily. 

'Your  ambition  sadly  requires  rousing.  No, 
give  up  New  Zealand,  marry  an  Englishwoman, 
and  turn  your  attention  to  politics.' 

*  I  don't  believe  in  politics ;  besides,  my  wife 
may  have  simpler  tastes.' 
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'  But  there  is  yet  time  to  choose  the  right  wife. 
You  want  a  woman  of  power,  of — ' 

'  But  the  truth  is — '  Brice  was  going  to  say,  '  she 
is  chosen,'  then  he  stopped  suddenly,  for  Griselda's 
parents  did  not  wish  for  the  publicity  of  the 
engagement,  and  he  himself  felt  shy  of  mentioning 
her  name.  The  very  thought  of  that  light-hearted, 
innocent  girl  seemed  out  of  place  just  here,  and 
Miss  Cuthbert,  when  she  knew  it,  might  send  one 
of  the  poisonous  little  arrows  from  her  quiver  at 
simple-minded  Griselda.  Brice  hesitated,  paused, 
and  was  silent — his  chance  was  gone. 

*  But  the  truth  is,'  repeated  Lady  Mary,  laughing, 
as  she  picked  a  graceful  spike  of  oats  and  placed 
it  in  her  brooch,  '  that  you  have  become  somewhat 
of  a  confirmed  bachelor.' 

'  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  by  that  I  fail  in 
respect  to  the  fair  sex  ?  '  answered  Brice,  trying  to 
answer  banter  with  banter. 

'  The  fair  sex  forgive  that  if  you  succumb  at 
last.' 

'  Then  I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven '  (Griselda 
would  certainly  forgive). 

'You   shall   be  guided   rightly  under  this   roof. 
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Frank,  wait  a  moment  and  give  me  a  good 
character.  Bear  witness — do  I  often  fail  ?  '  Frank 
and  Miss  Cuthbert  paused.  As  the  latter  turned 
round,  the  brightness  of  the  evening  light  formed 
a  halo  round  her  head,  and  the  reflected  glow 
softened  the  deeper  shadows  of  her  features. 
There  was  much  about  her  of  the  splendid  majesty 
of  a  Greek  goddess,  a  goddess  with  the  addition 
of  the  warm  human  life-blood  coursing  through 
her  veins. 

*  If  you  do,  you  carefully  hide  it  from  me,'  said 
the  artist,  and  the  genial  smile  that  spread  over 
his  countenance  bore  witness  to  Lady  Mary's 
undying  charm  over  her  husband. 

'  Let  me  be  another  witness,'  said  Magdalen. 
*  Your  failure  is  success  compared  to  the  success 
of  others.' 

*  Then  I'll  not  fail.  Listen,  Frank !  Let  us 
extemporise  a  pastoral,  a  masque,  an  out-of-door 
play,  call  it  anything  you  like ;  design  the  dresses, 
and  I'll  get  the  company.  Every  member  shall 
be  appreciated  and  appreciative,  and  this  Aus- 
tralian cousin  of  mine  shall  see  something  of  a 
country  party — as  it  should  be  given.' 
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*  Don't  ask  any  country-people,  that  is  all/  said 
Frank.  *  I  know  what  that  will  mean  in  the  near 
future,  a  gross  of  invitations.' 

'  Invitations  to  garden  parties,'  said  Magdalen, 
turning  towards  Brice,  who  had  been  unsuccessfully 
trying  to  look  away  from  the  beautiful  picture 
before  him.  '  You  see  how  Mr.  Milton  receives 
the  idea.  He  does  not  pretend  to  like  them  as 
we  women  pretend.' 

'  Good  Lord  !  How  can  one  pretend  !  People 
open  their  gardens — sometimes  a  mere  patch  of 
lawn.  They  stand  at  the  door  and  hurriedly  shake 
hands  with  you,  and  then  you  tramp  round  the 
green  cage  like  frightened  wild  beasts  ;  you  can- 
not talk  to  one  person,  and  are  soon  sick  of  saying 
the  same  thing  to  many.  Next,  you  try  to  slink 
out  unperceived,  and  are  sure  to  fail,  for  the  hostess 
says  in  an  aggrieved  tone,  "  Are  you  going  so 
soon,  Mr.  Milton  ? "  That  is  called  pleasure ! 
Mary,  you  must  sue  for  a  separation,  if  I  am  to 
begin  a  series  of  garden  parties.' 

Lady  Mary  laughed  and  reassured  her  spouse. 
'Your  hatred  to  such  entertainments  does  not 
approach  mine,  so  you  need  not  fear.     Not  a  soul 
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from  the  neighbourhood  shall  come,  unless — yes, 
what  do  you  say,  Magdalen,  to  making  an  excep- 
tion in  favour  of  the  fair  New  Zealandcr ;  but  how 
are  we  to  avoid  papa  and  mamma,  brother  and 
sister  ? ' 

*  Ask  her  to  stay  the  night,'  said  Magdalen, 
'she  is  young  enough  to  enjoy  that  sort  of 
thing.' 

Brice  stood  by  silent,  but  repenting  of  his 
silence. 

*  She  would  look  beautiful  as  an  Undine,  but 
that  is  a  detail.  I  see  everything  before  me. 
The  shade  of  the  beech-trees,  the  players  playing 
their  mimic  parts.  Magdalen,  you  can  be  the 
central  figure.     What  a  success  !  the  murmur  of  the 

crowd,  the let's  come  in  and  hunt  for  a  play. 

Actors  must  learn  their  parts  in  a  week,  rehearse 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  grand  performance 
on  the  following  Thursday  evening.  There  will 
be  lamps  suspended  from  the  trees,  and  Arcadia 
will  be  rediscovered.' 

Lady  Mary  beheld  the  whole  thing  before 
her  mind's  eye,  and  for  her  it  was  a  new  con- 
quest. 
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*  Mr.  Leslie  will  see  how  we  make  fools  of 
ourselves  in  the  country,'  said  Magdalen,  for  the 
first  time  that  day  looking  straight  at  him. 

'  Then  I  shall  think  it  is  folly  to  be  wise/ 
answered  Brice,  and  Lady  Mary  said  *  Bravo  ! ' 


1.— 12 


CHAPTER  X 

THAT  evening  after  dinner  Brice  Leslie  felt 
himself  in  another  atmosphere,  an  atmo- 
sphere he  had  never  lived  in  before,  and  which  was 
like  choice  wine  to  one  who  has  never  tasted 
fermented  liquor.  He  metaphorically  took  a  sip 
and  put  it  down  slowly,  uncertain  whether  he 
liked  the  taste  of  it  or  not.  He  had  lived  among 
two  species  of  humanity  ;  the  one  represented  by 
his  friend  Percy  Chester,  where  life  was  a  terrible 
reality — a  struggle  against  hateful,  even  if  self- 
bound  chains  ;  the  other,  besides  his  own  hum- 
drum circle,  was  the  peaceful,  almost  pastoral 
simplicity  of  the  family  at  Foy  Farm  and  the 
entirely  innocent-minded  Griselda.  But  at  Rose- 
hill  neither  of  these  two  elements  were  visible. 
There  was  no  scandal  and  no  defiance  of  society, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  was  matured  beauty, 
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high  breeding,  sparkling  and  cultured  wit.  Brice's 
own  nature  had  revolted  against  the  Lily  M'Intyre 
type,  but  he  had  loved  Percy  Chester  so  truly 
that  he  had  learnt  silently  to  endure  the  sight  of 
*  that  woman.'  It  was,  however,  the  reaction  from 
this  state  of  endurance  that  had  made  him  admire 
and  love  Griselda  Foy. 

Neither  of  these  experiences  had  prepared  him 
for  the  strange  intoxicating  influence  of  this  fresh 
centre.  It  was  all  the  more  powerful  because,  on 
the  surface  of  it,  there  was  no  danger-signal  visible. 
Magdalen  had  not  given  him  one  bewitching  smile, 
and  Lady  Mary  had  not  revealed  to  him  one  jot 
or  tittle  of  her  plans.  There  was  merely  the 
perfect  freedom  of  speech,  the  appropriation  of 
him  as  an  accepted  relation,  from  whom  sympathy 
was  expected ;  and,  further,  there  was  the  delight- 
ful unconventionality  of  an  English  home  life 
unconnected  with  monetary  anxiety,  this  being 
quite  a  new  feature  to  the  settler's  mind.  Lady 
Mary  knew^ — and  few  people  do  know — how  to 
be  rich.  She  oiled  her  machinery  generously  and 
expected  it  to  work  easily,  and  her  expectations 
were  not  disappointed.     We   may  live  some  time 
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in  a  relaxing  atmosphere  without  feeling  any  injuri- 
ous effects,  and  this  evening  Brice,  for  the  first  time, 
gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
His  future  was  calmly  beautiful,  he  had  no  danger 
to  foresee  in  that  quarter.  The  present  was  re- 
presented by  a  woman  who  was  fascinating  even 
if  no  longer  young,  and  by  an  original  lady  of 
fashion  who  was  of  the  world  without  being  worldly, 
and  whose  tact,  sweetness,  and  politeness  never 
failed,  so  that  she  jarred  against  none  of  the  old- 
fashioned  ideas  of  what  became  a  true  lady.  It 
was  like  sailing  on  a  calm  summer  sea.  There 
was  blue  above  and  blue  below,  and  Brice  knew 
he  was  no  mean  sailor.  He  was  aware  that  storms 
might  be  close  at  hand,  though  there  was  no  visible 
sign  of  their  approach,  but  he  could  not  hide  from 
himself  that  that  evening  some  of  his  indifference 
to  Miss  Cuthbert  suddenly  wore  off. 

The  raised  terrace  was  a  charming  spot  for 
coffee  -  drinking  and  smoking.  The  fashionable 
portrait  painter  was  a  connoisseur  in  cigars,  and 
was  generous  to  his  visitors.  Lady  Mary,  dressed 
in  blue  and  swansdown,  sat  discussing  plays  and 
possibilities,  whilst  Miss  Cuthbert  joined   in  with 
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clever  remarks  and  suggestions,  or  suddenly- 
relapsed  into  a  silence  which  was  as  eloquent 
as  her  speech.  When  her  face  was  at  rest  Brice 
noted  that  unmistakeable  look  of  yearning  sadness 
which  had  attracted  him  in  London.  It  almost 
seemed  as  if  this  expression  had  been  once  suddenly 
impressed  there,  and  that  the  features  must  per- 
force now  and  again  fall  unbidden  into  the  same 
lines.  Brice  found  himself  pitying  instead  of 
blaming  her.  He  seemed  to  hear  her  once  more 
declare  how  much  she  had  loved  the  man  who 
had  proved  faithless,  and  the  words  in  which  she 
had  offered  him  friendship  still  echoed  in  his  ears. 
Since  then  she  had  certainly  met  him  as  a  mere 
acquaintance,  but  the  recollection  of  that  other 
conversation  made  him  suddenly  get  up  and  stand 
silently  by  her  chair.  Sometimes  Opportunity 
seems  to  delight  in  acts  of  kindness, — or  shall  we 
say  in  laying  pitfalls  for  the  unwary? — for  at  this 
moment  l^Vank  Milton  walked  away  to  the  other 
end  of  the  terrace,  and  Lady  Mary  said  she 
had  just  recollected  where  to  find  another  book 
which  might  contain  a  suitable  play.  ]5rice  never 
doubted  the  idea  was  spontaneous,  and  certainly 
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never  fancied  Lady  Mary  had  any  ulterior  motive  ; 
but  then  he  was  a  man,  and  she  a  woman  with  a 
purpose. 

The  half  light,  the  soft  delicious  evening  air, 
the  heavy  perfume  of  a  second  hay  crop  wafted 
towards  them,  the  stillness  of  wearied  humanity 
surrounding  them, — and  all  these  made  pity  grow 
apace.  A  man's  pity  is  wondrously  tender ;  it 
has  none  of  the  curiosity  which  desires  to  probe 
a  wound,  which  curiosity  is  often  part  and  parcel 
of  a  woman's  sympathy.  Magdalen  had  loved, 
and  had  suffered,  he  thought.  If  she  would  have 
listened  and  heard  all,  all  that  Brice  could  tell  her, 
she  would  forgive  ;  but  she  had  forbidden  him  to 
speak  again  on  the  subject,  and  he  dared  not 
disobey.  Since  then  he  had  fancied  her  proud, 
worldly,  heartless ;  but  at  this  moment  pity — shall 
we  call  it  man's  divine  pity  ? — conquered. 

*  I  hope  Lady  Mary  will  not  charter  the  boy- 
musician  again,'  he  said,  sitting  down  near  to 
Magdalen,  so  that  he  could  see  her  outline 
against  a  background  of  chrysolite  sky.  '  Do 
you  remember  how  much  }'ou  pitied  him  that 
evening  in  Ross  Square,  Miss  Cuthbert  ? ' 
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*  Did  I  ?  Most  likely  it  was  wasted  pity.  The 
minds  of  professional  people,  even  of  children,  are 
filled  with  one  object,  the  object  of  making  money 
and  getting  fame,  and  that  passion  satisfies  every 
earthly  desire.     I  ought  to  have  envied  him.' 

'  Envied  him  ?  God  forbid.  I  have  seen  enough 
of  the  curse  of  money-getting.' 

'  Curses  and  blessings  are  purely  terms  to 
express  not  a  reality,  but  an  imaginary  state  of 
mind,  and  I  am  not  superstitious.' 

'  Superstition  may  differ,  I  hope,  from  some  few 
truths  one  has  clung  to  from  childhood.' 

Magdalen  did  not  laugh  scornfully,  as  Brice, 
directly  he  had  spoken,  half  expected  her  to  do. 
Her  voice  was  perfectly  natural,  neither  eager  nor 
sad,  as  she  answered  in  quite  an  indifferent  tone — 

'  I  have  no  truths  to  cling  to.' 

Brice  was  silent.  He  could  not  have  answered 
this  remark,  having  no  appropriate  words  at  his 
command  ;  .  it  was  Magdalen  who  next  spoke 
again. 

*  It  is  better  to  have  your  brain  filled  with  one 
thing — good  or  bad  according  to  your  natural 
disposition  —  than    to    remain    a   blank    interval. 
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Forgive  a  musical  idea — I  know  your  taste  does 
not  lie  that  way.  Sometimes  a  discord  may  lead 
up  to  a  perfectly  harmonious  phrase ;  good  and 
evil  are  so  truly  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  and  to  discriminate  between  them.  When 
I  hear  men  and  women  trying  to  do  so,  I  think  of 
something  more  profitable.' 

'  No,  no/  said  Brice,  roused  at  last.  '  Excuse 
me,  your  argument  is  not  difficult  to  refute.  There 
are  broad  lines  which  are  easily  distinguished.' 

Magdalen  laughed  softly  and  without  glee. 

*  You  have  missed  the  wave  of  "heredity,"  which 
has  washed  our  shore  lately  and  swept  away  a 
good  deal  of  refuse.  There  has  been  a  heap  of 
nonsense  uttered,  still  much  of  it  has  been  un- 
answerable. To  judge  everything  you  must  know 
everything,  but  it  is  best  to  accept  all  limitation. 
However,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  we  shall 
never  agree ;  why  discuss  these  subjects  ?  A 
woman  is  really  quite  unequal  to  argument ;  she 
loses  and  breaks  her  thread,  and  makes  but 
bungling  work  at  joining  it  again.' 

Brice  was  a  little  piqued,  and  this  woman's 
pride  urged  him  on  against  his  better  judgment. 
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'To  live  without  sympathy  is  to  lose  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure.' 

'  Sympathy  is  easily  obtained.  I  think,  on  the 
contrary,  that  much  of  the  sympathy  offered  by 
outsiders  is  pure  impertinence.  I  learnt  early  to 
live  without  it,  in  fact  to  dislike  it.' 

At  this  moment  Lady  Mary  came  back,  and 
was  greeted  by  this  remark  from  the  beautiful 
Magdalen — 

'You  ought  not  to  leave  us  alone,  Lady  Mary. 
Mr.  Leslie  and  I  have  been  disagreeing ;  pray,  if 
we  are  both  to  take  a  part  in  your  play,  make  us 
hereditary  foes.' 

*  Bravo  ! '  thought  Lady  Mary.  *  If  Magdalen 
takes  the  trouble  to  quarrel,  it  shows  she  is 
interested.     Courage,  I  see  daylight ! ' 

*  Certainly,'  she  said  aloud  ;  '  implacable  enemies, 
ending  with  death  or  disgrace ;  but,  unfortunately, 
in  plays  there  is  always  the  reconciliation  scene  at 
the  end.  It  leaves  the  audience  in  a  better  frame 
of  mind,  and  one  goes  home  vowing  to  forgive  and 
forget  all  one's  pet  aversions.  A  vow  which  is 
forgotten  the  next  morning,' 

'  Rather,  to   forgive    but    never   to    forget,'  said 
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Magdalen  scornfully.  She  rose  slowly  from  her 
chair  and  leant  against  a  tall  stone  vase  in  which 
grew  a  large  geranium  in  full  flower.  For  a 
moment  her  head  bent  towards  the  plant  and  her 
cheek  rested  against  some  red  petals.  It  was  a 
beautiful  pose,  and  Brice  was  fascinated.  Did  she 
mean  him  to  be? 

'  My  dear  Magdalen !  take  care,  though  that  is 
not  a  pot  of  basil,*  said  Lady  Mary,  shooting  a 
stray  arrow  and  hitting  an  unexpected  mark. 

Magdalen  drew  back  quickly. 

'  Let  us  go  in,'  she  said,  with  a  frown  ;  and  on 
her  return  to  the  drawing-room  she  sat  down  at 
the  piano  and  played  on  without  her  notes  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  She  played  beautifully,  but 
not  in  a  professional  manner  ;  her  expression  was 
more  often  according  to  her  feeling  of  the  moment 
than  in  the  spirit  of  perfect  interpretation  of  the 
master,  and  to-night  she  put  her  feelings  into  one 
of  Chopin's  pathetic  movements.  Lady  Mary  went 
to  her  writing-table  and  was  soon  absorbed  in  her 
plays.  At  the  open  window  Frank  Milton  now 
and  then  paused  to  listen  to  the  player,  and  Brice 
soon    rose   to  join    him  ;  when   the   two  men   re- 
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entered  the  room,  for  the  dew  was  heavy,  they 
found  the  ladies  in  their  gayest  mood. 

Magdalen  was  so  charming  that  Frank  Milton 
remarked  to  himself:  *The  Magdalen  has  either 
guessed  the  riddle,  or  is  beginning  one  of  her 
campaigns  ;  I  suppose  Leslie  is  the  game.  No 
quarter  given,  but  some  victims  prefer  death  to 
hopeless  slavery.  Mary  is  too  sanguine.  Who 
can  bind  a  woman  of  forty?  She  knows  every 
dodge  and  has  learnt  every  artifice.  Mary  always 
says  I  am  unfair  to  her,  but,  all  the  same,  I  am 
inclined  to  say,  the  gods  preserve  him ! 

'  Pray,  Mary,'  he  continued  aloud,  '  have  you 
selected  your  play,  and  is  it  to  be  tragedy,  comedy, 
farce,  or  opera  ? ' 

'  I  have  settled  on  each  in  turn,  till  I'm  fairly 
puzzled.  There's  "  Isabella "  for  a  tragedy,  but 
really  so  many  fine  murders  would  move  us  to 
laughter.  "The  Rivals," — humph,  we  know  it 
pretty  well,  and  ten  to  one  our  actors  will  insist 
on  all  the  oaths,  which  arc  classical  but  might 
shock  cars  polite.  What  do  you  say  to  "Three 
Weeks  after  Marriage,"  T^rank  ?  There  arc  only 
eight  characters   in    it, — well,  no,  the   people  arc 
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too  ridiculous  ;  shall  we  have  to  come  down  to 
Shakspeare  ? ' 

'  I  advise  you,'  said  Magdalen,  rising,  '  to  get  a 
play  written  on  purpose,  to  "  catch  the  manners 
living  as  they  rise  "  of  the  present  day.' 

'  Shall  it  turn  on  learned  ladies  ?  No,  that  subject 
is  worn  out.  Few  gentlemen  nowadays  know 
how  to  value  the  *'  ineffectual  qualities  "  in  a  woman, 
as  Mrs.  Malaprop  says.  Mr.  Leslie,  what  do  you 
recommend  ?  Frank  thinks  only  about  the 
scenery.' 

*Mr.  Leslie  has  no  patience  for  the  imaginary,' 
said  Magdalen. 

*  I  am  only  a  learner,'  said  Brice. 

'What  a  pity  public  taste  has  so  much  deterior- 
ated,' remarked  Lady  Mary  :  '  here  is  a  lovely  pas- 
toral, called  *'  Rosina,"  by  Mrs.  Brooke.  The  scene 
opens  and  discovers  a  rural  prospect — that  would 
suit  excellently  well  ;  but  I  see  that  the  "  amiable 
authoress "  tells  us  in  her  preface  that  the  fable 
of  this  piece  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
"a  fable  equally  simple,  moral,  and  interesting." 
Onl)'  I  find  "  Rosina  "  carefully  avoids  having  any 
of    these   three    qualities.      Was    public    taste    in 
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the  days  of  Mrs.  Brooke  better  or  worse  than 
our  own  ? ' 

'  You  women  are  now  all  blase'  said  Frank. 

'And  men  dislike  all  that  is  simple  and  moral,' 
added  Magdalen  ;  '  but  I  see  Mrs.  Brooke  says  she 
added  the  comic  characters  of  William  and  Phoebe 
"at  once  to  relieve  and  heighten  the  sentimental 
cast  of  the  other  personages."  Evidently  every 
age  has  its  cant.  Imagine  adding  a  comic  element 
to  the  Book  of  Ruth  ! ' 

'And  our  cant  is  boredom,  I  suppose.  "Bored 
to  Death,"  would  be  a  good  title  for  an  unwritten 
play,'  said  Frank. 

'  That  is  not  a  colonial  experience.  We  have  too 
much  to  do  to  waste  our  energies  in  that  way.' 

*  Well,  really,  I  think  you  are  right.  That  young 
Miss  F'oy  looks  too — well,  too  innocent,  to  be 
bored,'  said  Magdalen.  'Really  she  could  sing 
Phoebe's  song.  Do  listen  to  this ;  I  believe,  Mary, 
we  could  not  provide  better  comedy.' 

'  **  When  William  at  eve  meets  me  down  at  the  stile, 
How  sweet  is  the  nightingale's  song  ; 
Of  the  day  I  forget  all  the  labour  and  toil, 
While  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among. 
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By  her  beams,  without  bhishing,  I  hear  him  complain, 

And  believe  every  word  of  his  song ; 
You  know  not  how  sweet  'tis  to  love  the  dear  swain 

Whilst  the  moon  plays  yon  branches  among.'" 

Magdalen  had  made  them  all  laugh,  but  Brice 
was  angry  with  himself  for  doing  so ;  he  hated 
Griselda's  name  having  been  mentioned,  and  yet 
the  beauty  of  this  scoffer  prevented  him  speaking 
out,  so  now  and  for  the  rest  of  the  evening  he 
was  almost  silent. 

Magdalen  must  have  noticed  this,  for  when  they 
separated  she  found  herself  alone  with  him  for  a 
few  moments ;  then  her  whole  tone  changed,  the 
satirical  smile  left  her  lips,  and  there  came  into  her 
face  the  earnest  look  he  had  seen  there  once 
before. 

'  One  moment,  Mr.  Leslie,  you  think  that  I  fear 
neither  God  nor  man,  and  you  are  somewhat 
scandalised  ? '  her  lips  smiled  to  hide  the  ring  of 
earnestness  in  her  tone. 

'Not  at  all,'  said  Brice  indifferently.  *I  am 
only  sorry  to  be  behind  my  time,' 

'Sorry?  No,  be  glad,  and  believe  me  when  I 
say    I — I    wish   I   were.     Good-night.'     She   gave 
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him  her  hand  as  a  child  might  have  done,  and 
Brice's  anger  melted  like  snow.  Was  all  the 
worldliness  merely  a  mask  to  hide  a  noble  soul  ? 
At  this  moment  Brice  Leslie  would  have  staked 
his  life  on  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question. 
As  it  was,  he  said  earnestly — 

*  Forgive  my  impatience  of  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  You  will  think  I  am  a  poor  friend  to  distrust 
so  easily.' 

*  On  the  contrary,  other  men  are  only  eager  to 
applaud  one's  foolish  moments.' 

*  I  give  up  the  choice  of  a  play,'  broke  in  Lady 
Mary,  reappearing.  '  Shall  we  have  scenes  ? 
What !  are  you  two  quarrelling  again  ? ' 

'  No,'  said  Magdalen  simply,  '  this  time  we  are 
making  up.' 

'  F^rank,  the  real  play  is  progressing,'  said  Lady 
Mary  joyously,  a  little  later  on,  'those  two  arc 
exactly  suited  to  each  other.' 

*  Why  ? '  asked  the  artist  lazily ;  *  I  should  say 
Miss  Cuthbert  is  not  to  be  suited.' 

'  Nonsense,  you  know  nothing  about  it ;  she  is 
tired  of  compliments,  and  here  is  a  man  who,  to 
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save  his  life,  cannot  manufacture  more  than  one  a 
day.' 

'You  will  burn  your  fingers.' 

*  I  shall  make  two  people  happy,  but,  dear  old 
boy,  never  fear,  I  shall  not  ask  you  to  help  me.' 


END  OF  VOL.    I. 
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Pearce.  JACO  TRELOAR.  By  J.  H.  Pearce,  Author  of 
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and  Vocabulary  by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     iSf/io-     is. 
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Crown  Svo.     Cloth. 

Gibbins.  BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM 
ELIZABETH  TO  VICTORIA.  By  II.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A., 
Author  of  'The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s. 

Bally.  A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  COR- 
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Lyde.  COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference 
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L.  D.  Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow,    is. 
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A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Illustrations. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  Edited  by  A.  G.  Liddell, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School. 

Plautus.     THE   CAPTIVI.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Freese,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 

Livy.     THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.     Edited  by  A.  M.  M.  Sted- 

MAN,  M.A. 
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;/6 
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bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price  of  three  shillings  and       \<Ji 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  will  be  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.   By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah; 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL:  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  GoULD, 

Autlior  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITIl.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Bakincj  Gould. 
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6.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,   NOVELIST.      With   Portrait  of 

Author.      By   Edna   Lyall,   Author   of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NoRRiS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS. 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
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,/6 


1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.     By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.     By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'QuEEN  Gray. 
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13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.      By  Rowland  Grey. 
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Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORi),  Author  of  'Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.     Crown  ^tw.     y.  6d. 
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Crown  Svo.     35.  6d. 
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Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
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'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  this,' — Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS  :  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Mf.ade,  Author  of '  Scamp  and  I,'  '  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  Hopkins.  Crown 
Svo.    1$.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo,    1$.  dd. 

A  2 
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iPetxi  ant)  li^ccent  Book3 
Poetry 

Rudyard  Kipling.  BARRACK-ROOM  BALLADS;  And 
Other  Verses.  By  Rudyard  Kipling.  Sixth  Editiou.  Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound   in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament,     ys.  6d. 

'Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Tivies. 

'  The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world  ;  for  a 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
5'ourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  hook  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

'"Barrack-Room  Ballads"  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy- Wuzzy,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — AtheticBum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West, "  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott.' — Spectator. 
'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life  ;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.     LYRA  HEROICA  :   An  Anthology  selected  from  the 

best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.     By 

William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  *  A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 

and   Reviews,'  etc.     Croivn  %vo.     Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top, 

edges  tmcut.     ds. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetrj'  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian. 

Tomson.  A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  By 
Graham  R.  Tomson.  With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.  Fcap. 
8vo.     3^.  6d. 

Also  an  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies.    Large  crown 

Svo.     los.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.' — Black  and  White. 
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rbsen.     BRAND.     A  Drama  by  Henrik  Ibsen.     Translated  b> 
William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     5^. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."     "Brand' 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen.     It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  holy.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

*Q."    GREEN  BAYS:  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "  Q.,"  Author 

of  *  Dead  Man's  Rock '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8z'^.     3^.  dd. 

'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G."     VERSES  TO   ORDER.      By  "A.   G."     Crowji   %vo, 

cloth  extra,  gilt  top.     2s.  6d.  net. 

A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.' — St.  James  s  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.  D.  Hosken 

Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5j. 

Also  a  small  edition  on  large  Dutch  hand-made  paper.      Price 

12s.  6d.  net. 

A  Volume  of  Lyrics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.  Q,  the  Author  of  '  The  Splendid  Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a  critical  and 
biographical  introduction. 

Langbridge.    A  CRACKED  FIDDLE.     Being  Selections  from 
the  Poems  of  Frederic  Langbridge.  With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo.  ^s. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  Svo.  Buckram  3^.  dd.  School  Edition,  25.  6d. 
'A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority.' 
— Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.' — World. 

History   and   Biography 

Collingwood.     JOHN    RUSKIN  :    His   Life  and   Work.      By 

W.  G.  Collingwood,   M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 

Oxford,  Author  of  the   'Art  Teaching  of  Joiin  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 

Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.     2  vols.     Svo.     32^.     Second  Edition. 

This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  bad  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
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materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  is  added. 

'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time  than  "  The  Life 
and  Work  of  John  Ruskin."  .  .  .'—Times. 

'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.' — Daily  News. 

'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 
and  of  form.  Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 
Chronicle. 

'  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.'— (7/i>^^. 

*  A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
2>vo.      Vol.  X.     \2s.  6d. 

RusselL  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLIXG- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'     With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     2>vo.     i^s. 

'A  really  good  book.' — Saturday  Review. 

•  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 

every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  Javiess  Gazette. 

Clark.  THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :  Their  History  and 
their  Traditions.  By  Members  of  the  University.  Edited  by  A. 
Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    8zv.    \2s.  dd. 

'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 
antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 
reward  his  attention.' — Times. 

•A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.'— Academy. 

'A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 
the  Colleges  of  Oxford.' — Athenaum. 

Hulton.  RIXAE  OXONIENSES  :  An  Account  of  the  Battles 
of  the  Nations,  The  Struggle  between  Town  and  Gown,  etc.  By 
S.  F.  HuLTON,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     Ss. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
'  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.'     Croivn  %vo.     "js.  6d. 
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Perrens.     THE   HISTORY   OF    FLORENCE    FROM    THE 

TIME     OF    THE    MEDICIS     TO    THE     FALL    OF   THE 

REPUBLIC.       By   F.    T.    Perrens.       Translated    by   Hannah 

Lynch.     In  three  volumes.      Vol.  I.     2>vo.     12s.  dd. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This    volume  covers   a   period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
'This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrymen,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
chester Guardian. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.      By   M.   Kaufmann, 

M.A.      Crown  8z'0.     ^s. 

A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry. ' — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

Oliphant.      THOMAS  CHALMERS  :   A  Biography.     By  Mrs. 
OliphANT.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.     Buckram,  ^s. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject.     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.' — Times. 
'  Written  with  all  the  facile  literary  grace  that  marks  this  indefatigable  authoress' 
work,  it  presents  a  very  complete  picture  of  Chalmers  as  he  lived  and  worked.  .  .  . 
The  salient  points  in  his  many-sided  life  are  seized  with  unerring  judgment.' — 
North  British  Daily  Mail. 

Wells.    THE  TEACHING  OF  HISTORY  IN  SCHOOLS.    A 

Lecture  dehvered  at  the  University  Extension  Meeting  in  Oxford, 
Aug.  6th,  1892.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham 
College,  and  Editor  of  '  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life.'    Crown  %vo.     6d. 

Pollard.  THE  JESUITS  IN  POLAND.  By  A.  F.  Pollard, 
B.A.  Oxford  Prize  Essays — The  Lothian  Prize  Essay  1892.  Crown 
Svo.     2s.  6d.  ncl. 

Clifford.  THE  DESCENT  OF  CHARLOTTE  COMPTON 
(Baroness  Ferrers  de  Chartley).  By  her  Great-Granddaughter 
Isabella  G.  C,  Ci.ii'ford.     Small  d^to.     \os.  6d.  net. 


General   Literature 


Bowden.  THE  IMITATION  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  BoWDEN.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  7/iird 
Edition.     i6tno.     2s.  6d. 
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Ditchfield.      OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.II,S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Sv0.     2s.  dd.     Illustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,   which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  library.' — Guardian. 

Ditchfield.     OLD   ENGLISH    SPORTS.      By   P.  H.   Ditch- 
field, M.A.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  dd.     Illustrated. 
'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  Sports.'—  Morning'  Post. 

Burae.  PARSON  AND  PEASANT:  Chapters  of  their 
Natural  History.  By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Wasing. 
Crown  8vo.  ^s. 
'  "Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury. 

Massee.  A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.  By 
George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  %vo.     \%s.  tut. 

This  is  the  only  work  in  English  on  this  important  group.  It  contains  12  Coloured 
Plates,  produced  in  the  finest  style  of  chromo-lilhography. 

'  Supplies  a  want  acutely  felt.  Its  merits  are  of  a  high  order,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  to  systematic  natural  science  which  have  lately 
appeared.' —  IVestininster  Revieiu. 

*  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Nature. 

Cunningham.      THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.      Crown  8vo.     4s.  6d. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  BusiiiLL,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  o{  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Croivn  8vo.     is.  dd. 

John  Beever.      PRACTICAL    FLY-FISHING,    Founded   on 

Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.     A 

New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood, 

M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'etc.     Also 

additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 

Severn.     With  a  specially  designed  title-page.    Croivn  %z'o.    3^.  dd. 

little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  h.is  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 
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Anderson  Graham.  NATURE  IN  BOOKS  :  Studies  in  Literary 
Biography.  By  P.  Anderson  Graham.  Crown  2>vo.  6s. 
The  chapters  are  entitled:  I.  'The  Magic  of  the  Fields  '  (Jefferies).  II.  'Art  and 
Nature'  (Tennyson).  III.  'The  Doctrine  of  Idleness'  (Thoreau).  IV.  'The 
Romance  of  Life  '  (Scott).  V.  '  The  Poetrj'  of  Toil '  (Burns).  VI.  '  The  Divinity 
of  Nature '  (Wordsworth). 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.     C7-own  Zvo.    3^.  dd. 

This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious — 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  review  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 

'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — Athcnautn. 

Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D,,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew   in   the    University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  8vo.     6s. 

'  A  welcome  volume  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'     No  man  can  read  these 

discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 

the  Old  Testament.' — Guardian. 

Cheyne.  FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 
Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Svo.     ys.  6d.  \^Rcady. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.     It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  h.is  laid  all  students  of 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  obligation.' — Scotsman. 
'  A  very  learned  and  instructive  work.' — Times. 

WORKS  BY 

S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

OLD    COUNTRY    LIFE.      With    Sixty-seven   Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masev.     Large  Crozcn 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \0s.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     6s. 
'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  he.ilthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book 
to  be  published  throughout  the  year.     Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  core.'— 
World. 
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HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 

Edition^  Crown  %vo.     6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading. ' —  Times. 

FREAKS  OF   FANATICISM.    Third  Edition.    Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  hooV.' —Scottish  Leader. 

SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 

the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.      Collected 

by  S.  Baring  Gould,   M.A.,  and  H.    Fleetwood  Sheppard, 

M.A.     Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.      In  4  Parts  (containing  25 

Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  3.^.  each.     Part  IV.,  5^.     In   out 

Vol.,  roan,  155. 

'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  {zncy.' —Saturday 

Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crown  %vo.     ds. 

STRANGE    SURVIVALS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS.     With 
Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  Zvo.     "js.  6d. 

A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 
Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  historj'. 

'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  full  of  quaint 
and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  '—Notes  and  Queries. 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.  By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  '  Mehalah,' etc.    Second  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal  %vo.    305'. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  in  English  which  deals  with  the  personal  history  of  the 

Caesars,  and  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  found  a  subject  which,  for  picturesque  detail 

and  sombre  interest,  is  not  rivalled  by  any  work  of  fiction.      The  volumes  arc 

copiously  illustrated. 

'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 

feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 

Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  e.xhibited  m  dealing  with  this 

line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 

scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 

'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 

there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has 

presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page." — Athtnanm. 

JACQTJETTA,  and  other  Stories.     Crown  Svo.    3^.  6d. 
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ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     New  Edition.     Crown  Zvo. 

'To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "  Mehalah  "  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
stor^'  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.  All  these  expecta- 
tions are  justified  by  "Arminell."  ' — Speaker. 

URITH  :  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.    Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  ^s.bd. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  best.' — Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  ' — National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.  Crown  Zvo. 
y.  6d. 

IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition.     3^.  (>d. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third  Edition,    ds. 

Fiction 

Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.     By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  *  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  'The  Quiet  Mrs.   Fleming,' 

etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  "^vo.     6s. 

*  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuillet,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  reserve.' — Athenceiun. 

Gray.   ELSA.   A  Novel   By  E.  M'Queen  Gray.    CrownZvo.  6s. 

'  A  charming  novel.     The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' — Guardian. 

Anthony  Hope.  A  CHANGE  OF  AIR  :  A  Novel.  By 
Anthony  Hope,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Witt's  Widow,'  etc.  i  vol. 
Crown  8vo.     6s. 

A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Aihenaum  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own.' 

'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.' — Times. 

Edna    Lyall.      DERRICK    VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.      By 

Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  'Donovan.'     Crown  Zvo.     jist  Thousand. 
3 J.  6d.  ;  paper ^  \s. 

Lynn  Linton.  THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 
SON, Christian  and  Communist.  By  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 

Dicker.  A  CAVALIER'S  LADYE.  By  Constance  Dicker. 
Willi  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
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Author  of  '  Vera;     THE  DANCE   OF   THE   HOURS.    By 

the  Author  of  *  Vera,'  *  Blue  Roses,'  etc.     Crown  Zvo.     ds. 

'A  musician's  dream,  pathetically  broken  off  at  the  hour  of  its  realisation,  is  vividly 
represented  in  this  book.  ,  .  .  W.  II  written  and  possessing  many  elements  of 
interest.  The  success  of  "  The  Dance  of  the  Hours"  may  be  safely  predicted.' — 
Morning  host. 

Norris.    A  Deplorable  Affair.     By  W.   E.   N orris,  Author  of 

'His  Grace.'     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  peiL* — 
Scotsman. 

Dickinson.     A  VICAR'S  WIFE.     By   Evelyn    Dickinson. 

Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

Prowse.    THE  POISON   OF  ASPS.     By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 

Crown  ^vo,     "^s.  6d. 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND     HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 

Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      6j. 

'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.' — Daily  Telegraph. 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  '  The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.     6s. 

'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.' — National  Obtet-er. 


Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series   of  copyright   Novels,    by   well-known   Authors,        ^A\\ 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the   price   of  three  shillings  and       Wl 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  (ready)  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of  '  Mehalah,' 

etc. 

2.  ARM  I  NELL  :  A  Social  Romance.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.    By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
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5.  IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

6.  DERRICK   VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.      With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna   Lyall,  Author  of   'Donovan,'  etc.      Also 
paper,  is. 

7.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  VV.  E.  NORRIS. 

8.  MY  DANISH  SWEETHEART.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Other  Vokimes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


HALF-CROWN      NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Authors,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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1.  THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.     By  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  *  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.     By  E.  M'QuEEN  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.     By  Roland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


NEW   TWO-SHILLING    EDITIONS 

Crown  SvOy  Ornamental  Boards. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 
DISENCHANTMENT.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 
THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     By  F.  Mabel  Robinson 
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Crown  Svo.     Picttire  Boards. 
A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.     By  J.  MacLaren  COBBAN. 

MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.     By  Mabel  Robinson. 

JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

THE  QUIET  MRS.  FLEMING.     By  Richard  Pryce. 

Books   for   Boys  and   Girls 

Cuthell.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  CUTHELL. 
With  1 6  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongrel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.' — StuTidard. 

CoUingwood.  THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.  By  Harry 
COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.  Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crowti  Svo.     6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,'  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
CoUingwood's  best  efforts.' — Morning  Post. 

Clark  Russell.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor,'  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     "^s.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Voyage"  will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go"  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  very  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.' — Guardian. 

Manville  Fenn.  SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 
go  to  Sea.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  *  In  the  King's 
Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     y.  6d. 

'  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  iun.'— Journal  o/ Education. 

Walford.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.  By.  L.  B.  Wal- 
FORD,  Author  of  '  Mr.  Smith.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon 
Browne.  Croivn  Svo.  "^s.  6d. 
'The  clever  authoress  steers  clear  of  namby-pamby,  and  invests  her  moral  with  a 
fresh  and  striking  dress.  There  is  terseness  and  vivacity  of  style  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  admirable.' — Anti-Jacobin, 
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Molesworth.  THE  RED  GRANGE.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth, 
Author  of  'Carrots.'  With  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne, 
Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'A  volume  in  which  girls  will  delight,   and   beautifully  illustrated.'— Pa//  Mall 
Gazette. 

Author  Of  '  Mdle.  Mori.'  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
Monluc.  By  the  Author  of  'The  Atelier  du  Lys,'  '  Mdle.  Mori.' 
Crown  Svo.    ^s.  6d. 

'  An  exquisite  literary  cameo.' — World. 

Parr.  DUMPS.  By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  'Adam  and  Eve,' 
'  Dorothy  Fox/  etc.  Illustrated  by  W.  Parkinson.  Crown  Svo. 
p.  6d. 

'  One  of  the  prettiest  stories  which  even  this  clever  writer  has  given  the  world  for  a 
long  time.' — World. 

Meade.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.  By  L.  T.  Meade,  Author 
of  'A  Girl  of  the  People,'  etc.  With  6  illustrations  by  W.  Paget. 
Crown  Svo,     3^.  6d. 

'  One  of  those  charmingly-written  social  tales,  which  this  writer  knows  so  well  how  to 
write.     It  is  delightful  reading,  and  is  well  illustrated  by  W.  Paget,' — Glasgow 
Herald. 

Meade.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  By  L.  T,  Meade, 
Author  of  *  Scamp  and  I,'  etc.  Illustrated  by  R.  Barnes.  Crown 
Svo.     3^.  (>d. 

'An  excellent  story.      Vivid  portraiture  of  character,  and  broad  and  wholesome 

lessons  about  life.' — Spectator. 
'  One  of  Mrs.  Meade's  most  fascinating  books.' — Daily  News. 

Meade.  HEPSY  GIPSY.  By  L.  T.  Meade.  Illustrated  by 
Everard  Hopkins.     Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

'  Mrs.  Meade  has  not  often  done  better  work  than  xhls.' —Spectator. 

Meade.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS:  A  Tale  of  a  Country 
Town.  By  L.  T.  Meadk,  Author  of  *  Scamp  and  I,'  *  A  Girl  of  the 
People,'  etc.  With  Illustrations  by  Everard  IIoi'Kins.  Crown 
Svo.     3.r.  6d. 

Adams.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.  By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
With  a  Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne.      Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait,  crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders 
of  religious  life  and  thought. 
The  following  are  ready — 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.' — Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  admirable.' — Academy. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  of  sj^mpathy.' — Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 

CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 


University    Extension    Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Sz'O.     Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d, 

The  follotving  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     By  H.  DE 

B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 

Prizeman.      Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^. 

A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  series. ' —  I'niversity  Extension  Jrurnal. 
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a  history  of  english  political  economy.   by 

L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF    POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH   REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.     By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION   OF  PLANT   LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.     By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.     Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.      By  C.  W. 
KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    By  V.  P.  Sells,  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH    TRADE    AND    FINANCE    IN   THE    SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

Social   Questions   of  To-day 


Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
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A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.  Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

The  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  : — 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.      By  G.   Howell, 
M.P.,  Author  of  *  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour,' 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE    MOVEMENT    TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 
HOLYOAKR,  Author  of  '  The  History  of  Co-opeiation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.     By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  '  The  P>iendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the   Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  IIOBSON,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE    OF   NATIONS.      By   C.   F.   Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.    By  W.  H.  Wilkins,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.     By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A    SHORTER    WORKING    DAY.      By   H.   DE    B.    GiDBlNS 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 


Edinburgh:  T.  6^  A.  Constable,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 
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